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REPRESENTATION  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Previously  to  considering  what  plan  of  Reform  will  pro- 
bably be  submitted  to  the  legislature,  and  whether  the 
Ballot  be  not  an  essential  auxiliary  to  any  plan  of  reform, 
it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  briefly  to  contrast  the  spirit 
of  the  democratical  part  of  our  constitution,  or  what  that 
constitution  ought  to  be  again  rendered  by  parliamentary 
reform — with  what  it  has  become  by  the  influence  of  time, 
corruption,  and  fraud,  and  still  continues  to  be  in  practice, 
to  its  own  degradation,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  people. 

For  that  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  a  work  of  the  very  highest  and  unimpeached 
authority— the  masterly  commentaries  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Black? tone,  on  our  laws  and  constitution  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  cautiously  framed,  and  comprehensive  peti- 
tion, vvhich,  in  the  month  of  May,  1793,  was  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr. — now  Earl — Grey,  the 
head  of  the  present  administration,  and  the  alleged  facts 
in  which  petition  were  then  offered  to  be  substantiated 
on  oath,  at  the  bar  of  that  house. 

The  learned  commentator  lays  it  down  that  "No  sub- 
"  JECT  OF  England  can  be  constrained  to  pay  any  aids  or 

taxes,  even  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  or  the  support  of 
"  government,  but  such  as  are  imposed  by  his  0W7i  consent^ 
**  or  that  of  his  representatives  in  parliament.''  And  again, 
"  Only  such  are  excluded  (from  voting)  as  can  have  no 
"  will  of  their  own  ;  there  is  hardly  a  free  person  to  be 
"  found,  who  is  not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  some  place  or  other 
"  in  the  kingdom."  (Vol.  I.  pp.  140.  172.)  Now,  what  can  be 
more  beautiful  in  theory,  than  the  rights  of  the  subject 
thus   asserted   and  declared  ?    what  so   well  calculated  to 
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create,  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  the  highest  possible  idea 
of  the  liberties  which  Englishmen  enjoy  ?  But  such  being 
their  birthrights,  and  such  the  principles  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  parliament,  are  they  indeed  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  those  rights,  and  are  those  principles  timh/ 
reduced  to  practice  ?  Oh,  let  the  petition  above  alluded 
to  disclose  the  mortifying  reality,  for  it  can  proceed 
from  no  other  source  so  appropriately  at  the  present  period. 
"  A  man  paying  taxes  to  any  amount,  how  great  soever, 
"  for  his  domestic  establishment,  does  not  thereby  obtain 
"  a  right  to  vote,  unless  his  residence  be  in  some  borough, 
"  where  the  right  to  vote  is  vested  in  the  inhabitants.  This 
"  exception  operates  in  sixty  places,  of  which  twenty-eight 
"  do  not  contain  three  hundred  voters  each,  and  the  number 
"  of  householders  in  England  and  Wales,  (exclusive  of  Scot- 
"  land),  who  pay  all  taxes,  is  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
"  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven,  and  of  householders 
"  who  pay  all  taxes,  but  the  house  and  window  taxes,  is 
"  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  four  hundred 
"  and  fifty-nine,  as  appears  by  a  return  made  to  your 
"  honourable  house,  in  1785  ;  so  that,  even  supposing  the 
**  sixty  places  above  mentioned,  to  contain,  one  with  ano- 
"  ther,  one  thousand  in  each,  there  will  remain  nine  hundred 
*'  and  thirty -nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
"  householders  who  have  no  voice  in  the  representation, 
"  unless  they  have  obtained  it  by  accident  or  by  purchase. 
"  Neither  their  contributions  to  the  public  burdens,  their 
*'  peaceable  demeanour  as  good  subjects,  nor  their  general 
"  respectability  and  merits,  as  useful  citizens,  afford  them, 
"  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  smallest  pretensions  to  parti- 
"  cipate  in  the  choice  of  those,  who  under  the  name  of 
"  their  representatives,  may  dispose  of  their  fortunes  and 
"  liberties." 

The  petition  also  maintains  that  "  Two  hundred  and 
"  ninety-four  of  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  less  than 
*^  fifteen  thousand  electors,  which,  even  if  the  male  adults 
"  in  the  kingdom  be  estimated  at  so  low  a  number  as 
"  three  millions,  is  not  more  than  the  ttvo  hundredth  part 
"  of  the  people  to  be  represented."  And  farther,  "  that 
*'  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  members  so  chosen, 
"  being  a  majority  of  the  entire  house  of  commons,  are 
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"  enabled  to  decide  all  questions,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
**  people  of  England  and  Scotland." 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  the  same  petition  it  is  asserted, 
"  in  the  n^.ost  solemn  manner,  and  on  the  most  deliberate 
."  conviction,  that  eighty-four  individuals  do,  by  their  own 
"  immediate  authority  send  one  hundred  and  tifty-seven  of 
"the  honourable  members  to  parliament;"  and  that, 
"  in  addition  to  those  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  members, 
''  one  hundred  and  fifty  more,  making  in  the  whole  three 
"  hundred  and  seven  are  returned,  not  by  the  collective 
"  voice  of  those  whom  tliey  appear  to  represent,  but  by 
"  the  recommendation  of  seventy  powerful  individuals, 
"  added  to  the  eighty-four  above  mentioned,  and  making 
"  the  total  number  of  patrons  onh/  hundred  and  ffty -four , 
"  who  return  a  decided  majority  to  the  honourable 
"  house."  Good  God!  Can  this  be  a  part  of  that"  glo- 
rious constitution"  which  Enghshmen  were  wont  to  boast 
of,  and  foreigners  so  prone  to  envy  ?  Under  which  every 
free  agent  ought  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  whereas,  in  point 
of  fact,  only  one  in  two  hundred  of  the  people  possesses 
such  a  vote  ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  individuals, 
(being  in  proportion  to  the  male  adults  in  the  kingdom, 
absolutely  not  one  in  nineteen  thousand ! !)  decidedly 
influence  the  return  of  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and 
seven  members,  who,  as  ibrming  such  a  majority,  have 
the  power,  as  far  as  the  house  of  commons  has  power,  to 
dispose  of  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Kingdom*.  Where  then  is 
the  vaunted  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  when  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment is  become  in  practice  as  detestably  foul  and  corrupt, 
as  in  principle  and  right  it  is  pellucid  and  clear. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  also  (p.  161)  asserts  it  to  be 
"  a  matter  most  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
"  that  such  members  be  delegated  to  the  important  trust 

*  The  reader  is  aware  tliat  the  potilion  presented  by  Mr. — now  Earl 

Grey,   was  before  the  union  with  Ireland.     The   additional  members 

from  Ireland,  have,  of  course,  increased  the  total  number  of  representa- 
tives ;  but  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  argument,  since  the  Irish  mem- 
bers are  not,  in  proportion  tOttheir  number,  supposed  to  he  more  inde- 
pendent, or  to  represent  a  greater  proportion  than  the  English. 
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**  as  are  most  eminent  for  their  probity,  their  forti- 
"  TUDE,  and  their  knowledge  ;  for  it  was  a  known  apo- 
"  thegm  of  the  great  lord  chancellor  Burleigh,  that  England 
"  never  can  be  rained  but  by  a  parliament."  Now  this, 
too,  in  the  petition  referred  to,  is  directly  met  by  the  com- 
plaint that  '  property,  whether  ill  or  well   employed,   has 

*  equal  power,    that  the  present  system  of  representation 

*  gives  to  it  a  degree  of  weight  which  renders  it  independ- 

*  ent  of  character ;  which  enables  it  to  excite  fear,  as  well 

*  as  to  promote  respect,  and  which  confines  the  choice  of 

*  electors  within  the  ranhs  of  opulence,  because,  though 

*  it  cannot  make  riches  the  sole  object  of  their  affection 

*  and  confidence,  it  can  and  does  throw  obstacles  almost 
'  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  every  man  who  is  not  rich, 

*  and  thereby  secures  to  a  select  few,  the   capability   of 

*  becoming  candidates  themselves,  or  supporting  the  pre- 

*  tensions  of  others.'  Here  is  another  practical  illustration 
of  the  badness  of  the  existing  system.  Provided  the 
purse  of  one  candidate  be  heavy  enough,  the  qualifications 
of  his  opponent,  although  he  may  be  the  very  paragon  of 
all  that  is  eminent  in  point  of  knowledge,  fortitude,  and 
probity,  will  be  but  £is  mere  dust  in  the  balance. 

Another  principle  of  the  constitution,  stated  by  Blackstone 
(p.  178)  is,  that  "  It  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
*'  ment  that  elections  shall  be  absolutely  free ;  therefore  all 
"  undue  influences  upon  the  electors  are  illegal,  and  strongly 
**  prohibited."  Conformably  to  this  principle  it  is  that  the 
house  of  commons,  at  the  commencement  of  every  session, 
come  to  a  resolution  "  That  no  peer  of  this  realm  hath 
"  any  right  to  give  his  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member 
"to  serve  in  parliament."  And  also  "  That  it  is  a  high 
"infringement  upon  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
"  commons  of  Great  Britain,  for  any  lord  of  parliament, 
"  or  any  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county,  to  concern  themselves 
"  in  elections  of  members,  to  serve  for  the  commons  in 
*'  parliament."  So  much  for  the  principle,  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  house  to  enforce  it.  Now  let  us,  see  how  far 
that  principle  is  acted  up  to  in  practice,  and  how  far  these 
resolutions  have  been  respected  by  those  whom  they  were 
intended  to  caution  ?  As  to  the,  first  it  has  already  ap- 
peared above,  how  far  elections  can  be  considered  "  abso- 
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lutely  free,*"  when  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  seven 
are  returned   to  parliament,  as  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thereof,  by  the  immediate  authority  of  only  eighty- 
four  persons  ;  and  as  to  the  remaining  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  by  the  recommendation  of  seventy  other  powerful 
individuals  !     Then  as  to  the  resolutions  of  the  house,  let 
the  '  Petition'  once  more  speak,    *'  Your  petitioners  inform 
"  your  honourable    house,  and  are   ready  to  prove  it   at 
"  your  bar,  that  they  have  the  most  reasonable  grounds  to 
"  suspect  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  your 
"  honourable  members  owe  their  elections  entirely  to  the 
"  interference   of  peers.     And   your   petitioners  are  pre- 
"  pared  to  shew,  by  legal  evidence,   that   forty  peers,  in 
"  defiance  of  your  resolutions,  have  possessed  themselves  of 
"  so  many  burgage  tenures,  and  obtained  such  an  absolute 
"  and  uncontrouUed  command,  in  very  many  small  boroughs 
"  in  the  kingdom,  as  to  be  enabled,  by  their  own  positive 
"  authority,   to   return    eighty-one     of    your    honourable 
"  members."      Now,    in  such   circumstances,   where  are 
we  to  look  for  that  mutual  check  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  legislature,  which  is  considered  to  constitute 
the  true  excellence  of  the  English  government?     How  can 
the  people  be  correctly  said — as  Blackstone  does  say — and 
as   the  constitution  intends — that  "in  the  legislature  the 
"  people  are  a  check  upon  the  nobility,"  when  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  who  are  to  "  serve^o?*"  the  commons,  are  re- 
turned by  the  interference   or  authority  of  peers,  in  utter 
contempt  and  defiance  of  the  often  repeated  interdiction 
of  the  house  of  commons  ?     At  first,  the  invaders  of  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  commons  crept  slowdy  and 
by  stealth,  but  now  the  thing  is  done  with  bold  effrontery  ! 
There  is,  it  is  said,  a  very  recent  instance  of  a  purchase, 
by  a  certaiu  young  peer,  of  a  close  borough  in  one  of  the 
home   counties,  for  a   sum  of  money  so  enormous  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  its  real  worth  to  the  purchasei 
must  arise  from   its  political  usefulness.     Indeed  so  rank 
is  the  evil  now  become  that  another  instance  or  tw^o,  not 
very  ancient,  might  be  fomid,  where  voters  in  right  of  the 
houses  they  occupied,  and  who  were  only  tenants  at  will, 
or  at  a  fortnight's   notice,    which   are   the   usual   politic 
lettings  in  such  cases,  have  been  with  their  families,  tunred 
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out  of  possession,  for  having  presumed  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  dictation  of  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  borough, 
who,  it  is  said,  even  vindicates  his  riglit  so  to  act,  upon 
the  ground  that  ''A  man  may  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own."  Why,  yes  ;  certainly,  a  man  m.ay  do  what  he 
will  with  what  is  legallf/  his  own ;  but  a  peer  of  parliament 
hath  not,  constitutionally,  any  right  to  purchase  property 
with  the  view  of"  interfering"'  with  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  house  of  commons,  or  if  he  does  become  the 
owner  of  such  property,  he  hath  no  right  to  "  concern 
himself''  in  such  elections,  by  the  exercise  of  any  influence 
which  such  property  may  give,  much  less  to  dictate  to  the 
tenants  of  it  how  they  shall  vote,  or  tr*  punish  tliem,  be- 
cause they  may  think  it  right  to  vote  contrary  to  his 
arbitrary  will.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  in- 
justice towards  such  tenants ;  but  a  high  infringement  of 
the  privileges  and  dignity  of  the  honourable  house. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in  all  similar  cases,  a  peer 
has  no  more  riglit  to  make  use  of  such  property,  to  effect 
the  illicit  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  in  purchasing  it, 
than  a  smuggler  has  to  dispose  of,  as  his  own,  any  contra- 
band goods  he  may  have  got  into  his  posses-iion.  They  are 
all  fraudulent  dealers  or  mongers  together,  with  merely 
this  difference,  that  the  one  practises  a  fraud  upon  the 
revenue,  the  other  upon  the  constitution  ;  the  latter  being 
much  the  most  dangerous  offender  of  tlie  two,  in  as  much 
as  the  tendency  of  his  conduct  is  to  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament.  Where 
violence  is  done  to  individuals,  for  not  aiding  and  assisting 
from  time  to  time,  towards  the  consuinmation  of  the  con- 
traband speculation,  it  is  an  offence  against  the  honour- 
able house,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  such  individuals,  and 
cannot  be  entirely  or  satisfactorily  atoned  for  by  pecuniary 
compensation  made  to  those  individuals.  What  course  the 
honourable  house  would  take,  if  such  a  case  were  actually 
to  come  before  it,  it  would,  of  course,  be  too  presumptuous 
to  guess  at;  but  doubtless  every  independent  member, 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  commons'  house  is  the  sole 
conservator  of  its  own  dignity  and  privileges,  as  w^ell  as  the 
deputed  guardian  of  the  rights  and  hberties  of  the  people. 

But  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  however  strongly 


the  often  pronounced  interdiction  of  tlie  house  of  commons, 
may  evince  a  certain  degree  of  honourable  attachment  in 
the  members,  to  their  own  liberties  and  privileges,  yet  the 
supineness  of  that  house  in  enforcing  j)racticcdli/,  and  bi/ 
deed,  the  due  observance  for  the  future,  of  its  often  violated 
ordinances  in  that  respect,  and  indeed  the  favour  also  which 
the  peers  alluded  to,  have  obtained  with  many  of  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  day — those  ministers  themselves 
being  members  of  the  commons'  house — go  far,  very  far, 
to  account  for  the  increase  of  the  evil  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a  7noral  point  of  view^  at  least,  to  extenuate  the  offence, 
although  not  entirely  to  exculpate  the  offenders. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  taint  which  the 
boroughmongering  practice,  imparts  to  a  comparatively  few 
individuals,  yet  it  sullies  not  the  peerage  as  a  body.  And  it 
is  believed  that  that  high  and  noble  assembly  which  the 
peers  compose,  will  welcome  with  gladness  any  sound  poli- 
tical measure — which,  whilst  it  reforms  the  lower  house 
of  parliament — will  also  tend  to  add  greater  purity  to  the 
house  of  lords  itself,  by  depriving  those  individuals  alluded 
to,  of  their  boroughmongering  Distinction,  and  the  minis- 
terial favour,  wiiich  it,  inmdiousli/,  has  carried  with  it. 

It  is  needless,  and  would  perhaps  be  tedious,  to  pursue  the 
contrast  much  further,  or  to  point  out  the  many  other  abuses 
and  defects  which  abound  in  the  present  system  of  the 
representation.  Tnere  is  however,  one  more  point  of  com- 
parison between  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  consti- 
tution which  shall  be  shortly  noticed.  "  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  constitution,"  says  Blackstone,  "  to  exclude  from 
voting  persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  because  of  the 
the  danger  of  their  7iot  voting  freely  and  without  influence." 
but  now,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  votes  for  the 
w^hole  kingdom  hath  become  so  limited,  yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  persons  in  needy  circumstances  having  a  right 
to  vote,  (such  as  daily  labourers,  pensioners,  &c.,)  and 
that  too  although  residing  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the 
borough.  It  is  not  many  weeks  since,  a  man  who  had  been 
a  common  soldier,  and  was  then  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  stated 
in  his  examination  by  counsel,  that  his  coach-hire  and 
expenses  down  to,  and  returning  from  the  place  of  elec- 
tion, and    all  his    expenses   wiiilst  there,  were    paid  for 
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him,  and  being  a  pensioner  lie  lost  not  one  farthing  by 
his  absence,  so  that  the  sole  difference  to  him  was  that 
he  had  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  back,  free  of  expense,  instead  of  walking  about  the 
hospital.  This  old  soldier  was  also  an  old  election  stager, 
who  had  often  gone  over  the  same  ground  before ;  and 
as,  according  to  the  proverb,  '*  the  horse  knoweth  his  stall, 
and  the  ox  his  master's  crib,"  so  did  this  free  and  inde- 
pendent elector,  the  next  morning  after  the  election,  by 
some  kind  of  instinct,  no  doubt,  find  his  way  into  the 
office  of  one  of  the  candidate's  agent,  and  received  a  sum 
of  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  no  questions  being  asked  !  Now, 
what  does  the  reader  suppose  that  the  money  was  paid  for  ? 
Why,  for  his  "  loss  of  time,  and  for  his  expenses,"  to 
be  sure  !  So  the  man  said,  and  so  he  swore  too  !  !  Ay, 
and  so  did  many  others  of  the  voters  on  the  same  occasion  ! 
Thus  the  loss  of  time  and  expenses  constituted  the  blind  the 
salvo.  Not  only  were  the  pensioner  and  the  others  become 
Voters  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  but  they 
committed  the  civil  offence  of  bribery  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  the  crime  of  perjury  to  conceal  it ! 

There  are  persons  who  seek  to  uphold  the  present  rotten 
system,  by  contending  that  it  enables  useful  men  to  get 
seats  in  the  house  of  commons  by  purchase,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  get  otherwise — just  as  if  the  re- 
mark does  not  cut  quite  as  deep  the  other  way,  and  the 
same  system  open  the  doors  of  the  house,  to  useless  or  danger- 
ous men  as  well !  What  cared  the  Chelsea  pensioner  in  the 
above  example,  whether  the  candidate  might  be  a  man  of 
talent  or  a  dolt,  an  upright  man  or  a  knave  ?  The  best 
hidder  was  the  man  for  him,  and  for  all  such  ever  will  be. 

Enough  has  been  stated  to  show  what  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  are,  with  respect  to  their  represen- 
tation in  parliament;  and  how  greatly  those  rights  and 
liberties  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  operation,  partly 
of  time,  and  partly  of  fraud,  until  the  practice  has  become 
a  mere  burlesque  and  mockery  of  the  principle  :  and  there- 
fore this  part  of  the  subject  shall  be  now  dismissed,  with  the 
single  observation,  that  what  has  been  above  set  down  re- 
specting those  rights  and  liberties,  are  not  the  idle  specula- 
tion of  a  visionary  enthusiast,  but  the  sound  and  sedate 
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narration  of  a  man  of  deep  and  accurate  research  ;  first  read 
by  him  when  filling  the  distinguished  situation  of  a  public 
lecturer  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and  which  he  subse- 
quently reviewed  after  he  had  become  one  of  the  learned 
judges  of  the  land. 


PARIJAMENTARY  REFORM. 

Now  for  all  the  above  evils,  and  many  others,  with  which 
this  countr}'  is  unfortunately  cursed,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Grey 
said,  in  the  year  1793,  "  no  remedy  so  certain  or  so  power- 
ful as  a  pKTe  and  uncorrupted  house  of  commons,  eman- 
ating fairly  ^.wd. freely  from  the  people."  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enforce  the  deep  necessity  of  an  immediate 
and  effectual  Reform,  by  tracing  up  the  various  evils  alluded 
to,  to  the  insufficient  and  corrupt  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, now  that  its  effects,  remote  as  w^ell  as  immediate,  are 
so  generally  and  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  that  the 
cry  for  Reform  is  universal,  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other. 

To  be  sure  there  is  an  authority  for  regarding  this  "cry" 
as  unreasonable,  for  according  to  the  Times  journal.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  29  th  of  May  last,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  "  there  are  at  present  due  securities  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  popular  voice  has  its  due  weight 
in  the  house  of  commons."  Now  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  marvellous,  w^hat  degree  of  "  w^eight"  does  the  honourable 
baronet  consider  to  he  "  due"  to  "  the  popular  voice,"  or  by 
what  process  of  state  arithmetic  does  he  arrive  at  his  con- 
clusion ?  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  from  Cocker  to  Euclid, 
both  included,  that  can  produce  such  a  result.  "  Due 
weight"  indeed  !  When  no  more  than  sixty  thousand,  out 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy  householders,  have  any  voice  at  all  in  the  repre- 
sentation ; — when  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  two  hundred  of  the  male  adults  have  no  voice  w^hat- 
ever  in  electing  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
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bers  :  Nay,  further,  when  a  decided  majority  may  be  sent 
to  parliament,  and  not  one  in  nineteen  thousand  of  those 
adults  have  any  voice  in  sending  them  there  !  Truly  if  in 
such  circumstances  the  "  popular  voice"  has  its  "  due 
"  weight,"  it  must  speak  with  a  "  most  miraculous  organ." 
But  such  talk  as  the  honourable  baronet's  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  is  all  labour  in  vain ;  for  the  people  them- 
selves know  perfectly  well  how  the  matter  stands,  and  will 
cause  the  poprdm'  voice  to  be  heard  in  addresses  lor  Re- 
form— for  effectual,  and  not  delusive  Reform,  by  the  parlia- 
ment itself.  May  that  voice  have  its  due  weight,  lest 
otherwise  the  crisis  may  not  be  far  distant,  when,  according 
to  the  prediction  (not  of  a  Peel  or  a  Wellington,  but)  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  that  England  ever  pro- 
duced— Parliament  "  will  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance 
from  without." 

The  above  declaration,  however,  of  the  honourable  ba- 
ronet, and  the  subsequently  avowed  hostility  of  the  noble 
duke,  his  colleague,  render  it  apparent  enough  what  the 
country  had  to  expect  from  their  ministry.  Happily,  they 
have  been  succeeded  by  men  of  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
minds,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  submit  a  plan  of 
Reform  soon  after  the  holidays.  What  the  details  of  the 
contemplated  plan  are,  has  not  yet  transpired ;  but  since 
the  most  intense  anxiety  exists  on  the  subject,  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  some  readers  to  have  laid  before  them  the 
plan  which  lord  Grey  moved  for  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  the  year  1797,  four  years  after  he  had  presented 
the  above  quoted  petition :  on  which  occasion  he  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Fox,  and  many  others  of  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  that  period.  "  His  object,"  he  said,  "  was  to 
"  obtain  for  the  people  of  England,  a  full,  fair,  and  free 
"  representation  in  the  commons'  house  of  parliament. 
"  Proceeding  upon  this  principle  it  was  his  wish  to  leave 
'*  nearly  on  the  present  footing,  the  county  representation. 
"  The  alteration  he  should  propose  would  be  to  increase  it 
"  from  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  members. 
"  For  instance,  instead  of  only  two  members  for  the  county 
"  of  York,  he  wished  each  of  the  Ridings  to  send  two,  to 
"  make  up  for  the  inequality  of  representation.  To  prevent 
"  jobbing  and  bribery  in  the  mode  of  election,  each  county 
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*'  should  be  divided  into  two  districts,  each  of  which  should 
"  return  one  member.  To  the  freeholders,  he  meant  to 
"  add  the  copyholders,  and  leaseholders,  above  a  certain 
*'  rent,  and  holding  for  a  longer  time  than  a  specified  term 
"  of  years.  The  next  alteration  was  of  a  more  extensive 
"  nature— the  rigid  of  votingiw  towns,  &c.,  for  the  remain- 
"  ing  four  hundred,  he  meant  to  extend  to  resident  house- 
"  holders  paying  taxes.  He  proposed  likewise,  to  make 
"  PARLIAMENTS  TRIENNIAL.  To  prevent  cxpense,  he  pro- 
'•  posed  that  the  votes  should  be  taken  as  nearly  as  possible 
"  at  the  same  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  candidate,  in 
"  parochial  or  similar  divisions.  By  this  means  the  landed 
"  gentleman  w^ould  be  elected  \V\t\\  greater  facility  by  his 
"  connexions  in  the  country,  and  the  merchant  by  his  in 
"  town,  and  many  would  be  excluded  who  occupied  their 
"  seats,  not  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  for  their  own 
"  private  emolument.  This  plan,  (said  Mr.  Grey),  is  not 
"  grounded  on  universal  suffrage,  but  on  universal  repre- 
"  sentation."  Now,  the  adoption  of  the  above,  or  of  some 
other  equally  comprehensive  and  effectual  remedy  is  impe- 
ratively called  for.  Measures,  merely  palliative,  will  be 
worse  than  nugatory.  The  mere  addition  of  representatives 
for  the  large  towns,  at  present  unrepresented,  would  be  tri- 
fling with  the  peoples'  expectations,  and  the  peoples'  wants. 
The  whole  tenor  of  tlie  noble  lord's  honourable  life  dis- 
countenances the  supposition — now  that  he  possesses  more 
power,  and  has  less  of  obstruction  to  apprehend  than  on 
any  former  occasion — that  he  will  sw^erve  from  the  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  accomplish  the  regeneration  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  the  security  of  the  country. 

If  it  were  possible  for  any  hesitation  to  spring  up  in  his 
lordship's  mind,  touching  the  propriety  of  strenously  advo- 
cating an  immediate  and  effectual  Reform,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  instantly  subdued,  by  the  remembrance  either  of  his  own 
repeated  and  deliberate  admonitions  in  support  of  its  vital 
importance,  or  of  the  severe  but  well  deserved  reproaches 
with  which  he  often  taunted  his  antagonist,  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
his  apostacy,  on  this  very  subject:  or,  if  these  did  not  suc- 
ceed, the  recollection  of  the  prophetic  words  of  his  great 
compeer  and  co-patriot,  Charles  James  Fox,  which  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  support  of  the  motion  for  Reform,  in 
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1797—"  Fatal  will  it  be  for  England,  if  pride  and  preju- 
dice shall  much  longer  continue  to  oppose  it," — cannot 
fail  to  urge  the  noble  earl  on. 

It  is  a  \ery  auspicious  circumstance,  also,  that  the  rest 
of  the  present  cabinet,  are  to  a  man  pledged  to  promote  a 
Reform  in  parliament.  Only  two  of  them,  however,  have 
brought  forward  their  own  plans  of  Reform ;  one  by  Lord 
Durham,  when  Mr.  Lamb  ton,  in  1821,  whose  plan  is  nearly 
the  same  in  substance  with  the  above  mentioned  plan  of 
Lord  Grey,  in  1797  :  Namely,  triennial  elections,  and 
an  extension  of  the  rights  of  voting,  to  copyholders,  lease- 
holders, resident  housekeepers,  and  persons  paying  direct 
taxes.  The  other  plan  alluded  to,  is  Lord  John  Russell's 
whose  scheme,  so  remarkable  for  its  moderation,  and  per- 
haps, not  injudiciously  so,  when  there  was  not  a  chance  of 
carrying  any  more  extended  measure,  will,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently hoped,  be  in  the  present  more  favourable  time 
given  up  for  another  equally  comprehensive,  with  those  of 
his  noble  colleagues  above  detailed,  the  first  of  which  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  Lords  John  and  William  Russell, 
the  father  and  uncle  of  the  noble  lord. 

But,  however  favourable  to  Reform  the  present  period 
may  be,  yet  the  pubhc  may  be  assured  that  the  vultures 
will  not  relinquish  their  prey  without  a  struggle,  and  that 
a  sharp  one  too.  It  must  be  remembered  how  vociferously 
that  arch-enemy  to  Reform,  the  late  Mr.  Canning  was 
cheered  when  he  commended  the  existing  system,  on  the 
ground  that  it  "  worked  well,"  but,  indeed,  he  richly 
merited  the  praise  which  he  received.  Really  the  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  honourable  members  alluded  to  above, 
and  who  had  obtained  their  seats  in  parliament,  in  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  in  despite  of  the 
liberties,  the  privileges,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of 
commons,  ought  to  have  lauded  the  right  honorable  anti- 
reformer  even  unto  the  third  heaven  !  "  Works  well," 
indeed !  verily,  it  works  admirably,  wonderfully,  gloriously 
well !  But  for  whom  ;  for  whom  is  the  question  ?  Is  it 
for  the  people  at  large,  whom  it  professes  to  represent, 
and  whom  in  reality  it  ought  to  represent  ?  Oh,  no  !  for 
them  it  has  worked,  and  does  work,  woefully  bad — crushed 
as  they  are  to  the  very  earth,  by  eight  hundred  millions  of 
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debt,  most  profligately  incurred,  and  smarting  under  as  many 
evils  thence  derived  as  the  box  of  Pandora  was  fabled  to  contain 
and  almost  without  even  a  glimmer  of  hope  at  the  bottom — 
through  the  cruel  working  of  this  very  system.  For  whom 
then  does  the  system  work  so  well  ?  Why  (amongst  other 
descriptions  of  persons,  many  of  whom  may  be  found  in 
certain  lists  lately  published)  for  those  who,  like  the  late 
Mr,  Canning  himself,  profit  by  such  vile  jobs  as  was  the 
famous  Tisbon  job,  which  shifted  so  many  thousands  from 
the  public  purse  into  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  own 
poucli.  The  great  anti-reformer's  fond  eulogy  of  the  foul 
corrupt  system — that  it  icorksiveU,  tempts  one,  in  the  way 
of  exposition,  to  parody  the  words  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Hamlet — "  I  like  thy  wit  well :  the 
gallows  (system)  does  well  ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  Why, 
for  those  who  do  ill !  Argal,  the  gallows  (system)  may  do 
well  for  thee !" 


BALLOT. 


It  is  time  now  to  consider  that  most  important  subject, 
the  Ballot  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  Reform  in  the  com- 
mons' house  of  parliament,  will  be  most  effectually  aided,  or 
in  other  words,  whether  freedom  and  purity  of  election  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  electors  openly  de- 
claring for  whom  they  vote,  as  is  the  mode  at  present  in 
use  in  England  ;  or  by  voting  by  Ballot,  that  is  by  putting 
a  ball  of  a  particular  colour,  or  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
the  candidate's  name  is  written,  into  the  same  box  which 
contains  the  other  voters'  Ballots,  so  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  person  except  the  voter  himself,  ever  to  know, 
without  his  own  disclosure,  for  whom  he  votes  !  Now,  the 
advantages  of  the  secret  vote  by  Ballot,  are — 

First,  that  it  will  be  a  protection  against  undue  influence 
and  arbitrary  dictation,  as  it  will  enable  the  elector  to  give 
a  vote  in  secret,  contrary  to  what  he  has  been  requested, 
without  any  probability  of  ever  being  detected. 
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Secondly,  to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption,  the  Ballot 
will  be  found  to  be  the  one  thing  needful,  inasmuch  as  it 
it  would  be  sheer  folly  in  a  candidate  to  bestow  money  in 
bribes,  when  the  voter  by  means  of  the  Ballot  may  give  his 
suffrage  even  to  the  rival  candidate,  without  the  briber  being 
any  thing  the  wiser. 

Thirdly,  it  facilitates  the  taking  of  the  votes,  accompa- 
nied as  it  would  be  by  voting  in  districts.  In  America,  for 
example,  the  people  vote  by  Ballot  in  small  districts,  and 
a  Pennsylvanian  newspaper,  called  the  National  Gazette, 
dated  the  22nd  of  October  last,  records  the  taking  in  one 
day,  betw^een  the  hours  of  ten  and  ten,  of  twenty  thousand 
votes,  in  the  different  districts  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania : 
whereas,  by  our  mode  of  polling,  so  many  votes  would  not 
have  been  given  in  a  fortnight. 

Fourthly,  it  will  save  the  expenses  of  hustings,  poll 
clerks,  of  bringing  up  voters  a  great  distance,  at  a  very 
considerable  cost,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  treating  the 
electors,  and  all  the  other  charges  of  a  protracted  contest. 

Fifthly,  it  will  prevent  the  intemperance  and  riot,  which 
so  often  are  the  consequences  of  keeping  public  houses  open 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  electors,  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lence, confusion,  and  injuries,  which  so  often  take  place, 
from  the  collision  of  avowed  rival  parties  around,  and 
in  progress  to  the  hustings. 

Lastly,  no  hostility  or  coolness  will  be  created  between 
man  and  man,  and  family  and  family,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
at  present ;  nor  will  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  vicinity 
be  disturbed  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  rancorous  enmity  which 
has  so  often  existed  in  consequence  of  electors  having  been, 
known  to  vote  contrary  to  the  intreaties  of  their  friendsv 
benefactors,  landlords,  or  customers,  will  be  suppressed. 

Under  the  present  system  of  open  voting,  however,  how 
often  does  that  evil  arise  ?  for  instance,  suppose  two  can- 
didates to  start  for  a  county,  and  that  each  applies  to  their 
common  friend  for  his  vote  and  interest :  that  friend  would 
rather  remain  neuter  than  give  offence  to  either  ;  but  party 
spirit  runs  high,  and  one  or  other  o':'  them  acts  upon  the 
maxim,  "  Whoever  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,"  and  then, 
let  the  voter  do  what  he  will,  he  is  sure  to  have  one  of  his 
former  friends  converted  into  an  enemy.     Again,  one  of  the 
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candidates,  may  come  recommended  to  the  elector  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  only  ;  the  other,  by  first  rate  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office,  and  here  again ;  the  elector  cannot  give 
his  suffrage  openly  to  him  whom  he  may  deem  the  most 
deserving,  witiiout  giving,  at  the  same  time,  umbrage  to  his 
acquaintance  !  Surely  it  is  desirable  that  electors  should  be 
relieved  from  such  vexatious  alternatives.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  here,  landlords  seek  to  influence  their  tenants 
to  vote  contrary  to  their  inclinations  ;  some  of  those  tenants 
will  poll  servilely,  others  will  be  honest  eiiough  to  vote  ac- 
cording to  their  consciences ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
former  often  experience  the  favour,  and  the  latter  the  dis- 
pleasure, of  their  common  landlord ;  and  this  gives  rise  in 
the  minds  of  the  latter  to  a  sense  of  injustice  against  the 
landlord,  and  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  their  fellows  j  then 
the  evil  extends  from  tenants  to  their  families,  and  from 
those  families  to  the  neighbours,  and  they  also  take  part  in 
the  w^rangle,  until  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  in  a  state  of 
discord !  Now  the  Ballot  is  the  cure,  and  the  only  cure 
for  all  those  evils,  seeing  that  one  man  cannot  find  fault 
with  another  for  his  vote,  as  he  must  remain  ignorant  what 
that  vote  was. 

The  plan  of  the  Ballot  has,  however,  to  encounter  very 
strong  prejudices  entertained  against  it,  by  some  gentlemen 
who  have  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  it  in  very  de- 
cided, and  by  some  of  them,  certainly,  not  in  the  very 
mildest  or  most  courteous  terms,  but  let  us  proceed  at  once 
to  grapple  with  the  arguments  which  they  have  advanced. 
The  first  observation  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  very  favourite  one,  is,  that  "  it  is  an  un-English  prac- 
tice." Now,  the  meaning  of  this  must  be,  either  that  the 
practice  has  never  been  used  in  England  ;  or,  that  it  doth 
not  accord  with  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  As  to  the  for- 
mer— assuming  the  supposition  to  be  true— it  furnishes  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  Ballot  should  not  be  adopted, 
if  there  exist  strong  grounds  to  anticipate  a  beneficial  result 
from  it.  To  act  otherwise  would  be  to  shut  the  door  of  legisla- 
tion against  all  improvement.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Ballot 
is  in  very  fi-equent  use  in  this  country,  and  its  prevalence 
evinces  its  utility,  as  well  as  the  preference  given  to  it 
where  it  hath  been  tried.     The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
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England,  and  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  as 
well  as  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  all  chosen 
by  Ballot ;  which,  in  these  instances  possesses  this  advantage 
amono-  others,  that  the  electors  are  enabled  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  whom  they  may  deem  best  qualified,  without 
offending  the  feelings  of  others  who  may  happen  to  be  his 
acquaintances.  It  must  be  remarked  also,  that  in  all  the 
clubs  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  metropolis,  the 
mode  of  choosing  new  members  is  by  Ballot;  and  the 
policy  of  it  in  this  case  most  obviously  and  properly  is  to  en- 
able members  to  reject  unworthy  candidates,  without  being 
subjected  to  a  challenge  from  the  latter  to  the  former ;  but 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  were  an  open 
vote  to  be  given.  When  the  higher  classes  in  society  are 
thus  ready  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  shield  of  the 
Ballot,  what  reason  is  there— or  with  what  consistency  can 
it  be  expected — that  persons  of  inferior  degree,  should  not 
be  also  protected  by  the  Ballot,  against  such  injurious  con- 
sequences as  it  is  said  lately  occured  to  certain  electors 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  for  openly  declaring  in  favour 
of  their  favourite  candidate  ? 

"  God  forbid  !"  lately  exclaimed  one  of  the  opponents 
of  the  Ballot,  "  that  I  should  live  to  see  the  day  when 
an  Englishman  shall  be  afraid  openly  to  declare  his  mind!" 
And  who  that  properly  esteems  the  rights,  and  the  liberties 
to  which  his  countrymen  are  intitled  by  birth^  but  must 
deprecate  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which  En- 
glishmen would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  severe  punish- 
ment for  merely  "  declaring  their  minds,"  in  perfect  accor- 
dance with  their  rights  and  liberties  !  Probably,  it  would 
not  have  been  any  discredit  to  the  framers  of  the  famous 
six  actS;  if  they  had  been  under  the  controul  of  the  same 
kind  of  deprec.ition  ;  but  let  that  pass.  The  answer  to  the 
exclamation  is,  that  every  true  born  Englishman,  will 
echo  the  sentiment,  as  to  all  cases  in  which  it  is  inciini' 
bent  upon  him  to  express  himself  openly  and  boldly  ;  but 
no  Englishman  need  experience  any  thing  like  degradation 
when  he  gives  a  silent  vote  by  ballot,  conformably  to 
the  mode,  which,  for  the  argument's  sake,  must  be  assu- 
med to  be  in  general  use ;  nay,  there  may  be  much  of 
honourable    gratification  and    delicacy,  in  being   able  to 
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vote  against  an  acquaintance,  or  other  person  whom  the 
elector  may  really  respect  for  his  many  good  qualities, 
and  estimable  character  ;  but,  whom  he  may,  at  the  same 
time,  deem  unfit  for  the  particular  post  in  competition. 

If,  however,  an  elector  were  to  prefer  giving  his  vote 
openly,  at  the  hazard  of  ruin  to  himself  and  family, 
rather  than  his  silent  suffrage  by  Ballot,  it  would  be  a 
proof  of  fool-hardiness,  if  not  of  madness.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  gentlemen  who  indulge  in  such  exclamations, 
to  give  an  adverse  vote  by  Ballot  in  either  of  the  cases 
above  supposed?  or,  were  such  cases  to  occur,  would 
either  of  them,  as  an  Englishman,  think  it  indispensable 
openly  to  "declare  his  mind,"  and  seriously  avow  to  the 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  club,  for  example,  that 
he  had  black-balled  him  as  unworthy  to  become  a  member  ? 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  it  happens,  that  gentle- 
men who  talk  thus,  seem  to  calculate  upon  a  higher 
spirit  of  courage  and  independence,  in  voters  generally,  than 
in  persons  of  their  ow^n  grade  !  If  the  latter  find  the 
Ballot  a  convenient  shelter  in  their  own  concerns  in  private 
life,  why  withhold  it  from  the  voter  in  the  exercise  of  a  public 
duty,  as  well  as  of  a  personal  right,  under  circumstances  pro- 
bably in  wdiich  he  has  a  greater  occasion  for  its  secrecy.  ? 

One  word  more  as  to  this  un-English  practice,  as  it  is 
rather  uncouthly  called  ;  just  to  show  that  election  by  Ballot 
even  of  English  members  of  parliament,  would  not  be  so 
great  an  innovation  as  many  seek  to  represent  it  to  be. 

It  was  formerly  in  use  in  the  borough  of  Lymington,  in 
Hampshire  ;  and  as  the  account  contains  much  appropriate 
information,  it  may  be  best  to  transcribe  it  verbatim,  as  it 
stands  introduced  in  the  printed  speech  of  Mr.  Parkes,  of 
Birmingham,  as  reported  in  the  Birmingham  Journal  of  the 
18th  of  December  last :  ''It  is  customary,  (says  the  ancient 
"  account,)  in  the  borough  of  Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  to 
"  elect  by  Ballot.  The  manner  is,  to  give  every  electing 
"  burgess  (their  number  being  limited,  and  known,)  a  differ- 
"  ent  coloured  ball  for  every  competitor,  each  colour  being 
"  respectively  appropriated  to  the  several  competitors  ;  as, 
"  suppose  there  should  be  three  candidates,  each  elector  has 
"  three  several  balls  given  him,  which  he  so  manages,  as  to 
"  keep  only  that  in  his  hand,  which  by  its  colour,  belongs  to 
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"  the  person  he  intends  to  choose ;  this  being  inclosed  in  his 
"  hand,  he   puts  it  into  a  close  box  made  for  the  purpose, 
"  leaving  no  possibility  for  any   one   to   detect  what  co- 
"  loured  ball  he  put  into  it.     Thus  each  having  put  in  his 
"  ball,  according  to  his  vote,  the  balls  of  one  colour  are  sepa- 
*'  rated  from  those  of  another,  and  so  according  to  the  ma- 
*'  jority  of  the  balls  of  one  colour,  is  the  return  made.  This 
"  method  I  know  to  be  of  great  advantage  ;  where  it  is  made 
**  use  of,  it  prevents  animosities  and  distrust,  and  very  much 
"  assists  that  freedom  which  shoidd  he  in  elections.  No  man 
*'  in  this  way,  need  fear  the  disobliging  of  his  landlord,  cus- 
"  tomer,  or  benefactor  ;  for  it  can  by  no  means  be  discovered 
"  how  he  gave  his  vote,  if  he  will  but  keep  his  own  counsel. 
"  If  this,  or  some  other  device,  were  appointed  to  made  use 
"  of  in  every  borough  over  all  the  kingdom,  I  am  persuaded 
*'  it  would  abundantly  answer  expectation,  in  the  many  ad- 
"  vantages  which  w^ould  attend  it."     This  positive  proof  of 
of  the  practical  utility  and  security  of  the  ^allot,  even  in 
the  case  of  an  election  of  members  of  parliament  for  an  En- 
glish   borough,   is   of  the    greatest  value  at  the  present 
moment.     It  constitutes  what  the  lawyers  call   a  case  in 
point ;  and  is  singly,  and  of  itself,  of  greater  weight   and 
force   in  support  of  the  Ballot,    than   a  thousand   empty 
arguments,  angry  denunciations,  hardy  assertions,  and  abu- 
sive epithets  can  be  agtiinst  it. 

Let  us,  in   the  next   place,   examine  the   observations 
against  the    Ballot,   of  a  personage  pre-eminently   distin- 
guished for  his  transcendent  talents,   and   deep  and   varied 
erudition,    as   well  as   for    consummate   skill    in  disputa- 
tion— the    present      lord     high     chancellor,    when     Mr. 
Brougham,  as  reported  in  the  Times  journal,  of  the  29th 
of  May  last.     The  noble  lord  contends  that,  '*  the  Ballot  is 
not  a  perfect  security  for  concealment:"  and  assuming,  that 
a  tenant  promises  his  landlord,  but  actually  votes  against 
such  promise,  asks  "  Is  the  tenant   protected  ?"   and   then 
proceeds  to  observe  that,,  it   "  might  transpire  in  conver- 
*'  sation   amongst  friends  ;    or,    he  might  tell  his  wife,  or 
"  his  child ;  also,  that  there  are  other  ways  of  discovering 
*'  how  a  voter  had  kept  liis  word ;  thus,  if  in  voting  against 
*'  his  promise,  he  acted  for  his  principles,  he  would  be  likely 
<*  to  make  it  known,  for  the  sake  of  those  principles.     If  from 
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"  friendship,  he  would  probably  tell  it  to  gratify  his  friend. 
"  If  from  interest,  nothing  less  likely  than  that  he  should  con- 
"  ceal  it,  for  the  attainment  of  his  object  would  render  the 
*'  disclosure  useful."  Now  the  answer  to  all  these  gratuitous 
assumptions,  is,  that  it  is  entirely  optio7ial  with  the  voter 
himself,  whether  he  w^ill  make  any  such  disclosures  or  not ; 
for,  as  mentioned  in  the  Lymington  instance,  above  stated, 
*'  it  could  by  no  means  be  discovered  how  he  gave  his  vote, 
if  he  would  but  keep  his  own  counsel ;"  so  that  concealment 
is  absolutely  within  his  individual  power,  if  he  thinks  pro- 
per to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  therefore,  it  is  very  wrong  to 
suppose,  that  he  must  live  in  eternal  fear  of  its  being  known. 
Like  every  other  case  in  life,  his  choice  between  disclosure 
and  concealment,  will  be  a  compromise  between  opposite 
motives  and  inducements.  If  it  be,  as  in.  the  last  instance, 
somewhat  curiously  supposed,  "  his  interest*"  to  disclose 
the  fact,  he  will,  probably,  not  mind  the  minor  consequence 
of  doing-  so  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  if  his  interest  be 
the  other  w^ay,  he  will  keep  the  lact  concealed. 

The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  supposes  the  candidate 
to  discover,  that  "  where  he  had  been  promised  five  hundred 
votes,  he  had  only  got  fifty  ;  that  suspicions  would  thence 
arise  and  voters  be  questioned,  when  one  of  three  answers 
must  be  given.  Either,  that  he  voted  against  the  candidate  ; 
or  that  he  refuses  to  say  for  wdiom  he  voted;  by  either  of  which 
he  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  farm :  or  thirdly,  he  must 
insist,  and  solemnly  call  God  to  witness,  that  he  had  voted 
as  he  had  promised."  Now,  as  to  the  supposed  consequence 
of  the  two  first  answers,  —'  That  the  tenant  w^ould  be 
sure  to  lose  his  farm,'  it  not  only  doth  not  appear  to  be 
so  very  '  sure,'  but  on  the  contrary,  not  at  all  probable  ;  for 
it  is  as  much  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  keep  a  good 
tenant  in  his  farm  as  it  is  for  the  tenant  himself  to  remain  : 
Indeed,  it  is  not  believed  that  tenants  w^ould  be  persecuted 
w^ith  any  such  inquiries  ;  because,  landlords  could  not  but 
know  quite  well,  that  to  an  upright  man  such  a  question 
would  be  an  affront,  and  to  a  dishonest  one  utterly  nugatory, 
since  he  who  might  be  guilty  of  the  practical  lie  of  voting 
against  his  promise,  w^ould  not  hesitate  to  tell  another  to 
conceal  the  fact.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  landlords  will  become  oificious  inquisitors,  and  get  rid 
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of  good  tenants  (when  they  have  the  power)  to  their  own 
pecuniary  loss,  for  voting  hke  honest  men,  according  to  their 
consciences — for  doing  that,  in  short,  which  could  not  fail  to 
raise  the  tenant  in  point  of  moral  character  in  his  land- 
lord's estimation ;  and  landlords  in  general  know  well 
enough  the  value  of  moral  character  in  their  tenants. 

But,  supposing  a  landlord  to  be  blind  enough  to  act  in 
the  way  assumed,  the  consequence  would  be  that  no  tenant 
worth  his  having,  would  have  anything  to  do  with  his  farms 
in  future.  Besides  the  tenants  of  farms  are  not  liable  to  be 
turned  out,  as  the  election  cattle  in  certain  towns  are  sub- 
ject to  be  driven  from  their  stalls,  at  the  mere  will  and 
caprice  of  their  petty  tyrants.  Mutual  interest  dictates 
to  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands,  almost  universally,  that 
the  latter  should  be  assured  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  his  farm  for  a  term  of  years  ;  so  that  a  landlord  could  not 
gratify  his  spleen  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  if  he  were 
unprincipled  enough  to  wish  it. 

Then  as  to  the  third  supposition,  that  unless  the  voter 
admits  the  fact,  or  refuses  to  answer,  he  "  must  insist  and 
"  solemnly  call  God  to  witness  that  he  had  voted  as  he  had 
"  promised."  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  tenant  is  not 
placed  in  any  such  dilemma.  His  landlord  hath  no  power  to 
exact  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  nor  is  it  believed  that  many  land- 
lords could  be  found  so  illiberal,  or  injudicious,  as  to  invite 
their  tenants  to  take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  told  a  lie  ! 
for  it  comes  to  that.  And  the  yeomanry  of  England,  once 
*'  their  country's  pride,"  and  however  inured  of  late  to 
harsh  treatment,  have  still  too  much  sterling  stuff  about 
them  to  put  up  with  such  base  tyranny,  and  rather  than 
submit  to  it  v.  ould  treat  their  landlord  to  a  round  robin, 
and  his  farms  would  be  deserted. 

But  even  if  the  tenant  were  to  deny  that  he  had  voted 
contrary  to  his  promise,  still,  as  it  is  assumed,  even  that 
might  not  appease  the  suspicious  and  vindictive  bashaw 
w^ho  lords  it  over  him,  for  it  is  said  that  "  there  would  be 
questionings  and  watchings,  and  something  would  turn 
up  to  fix  suspicion  on  which  bad  landlords  would  act,  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  it  would  be  ten  to 
one  (there  being  only  fifty  instead  of  five  hundred)  that 
the  tenant  was  stating  a  falsehood.     Example  would  then 
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be  made  of  a  few,  and  the  consequence  be,  at  the  next 
election  a  vast  number  would  not  vote  at  all.  Many 
would  take  that  mode  to  prove  that  they  had  not  voted 
for  the  opposite  party,  and  the  landlord  would  compel  those 
he  suspected  not  to  vote."  It  is  to  be  observed  in  reply 
to  this,  that  there  may  be.  here  and  there,  found  a  solitary 
instance  or  two,  perhaps,  where  such  an  atrocious  occur- 
rence might  take  place;  but,  certainly  the  gentlemen  of 
England  generally,  would  indignantly  spurn  at  such  an 
insinuation.  With  respect,  however,  to  any  landlord  who 
may  be  capable  of  behaving  in  the  rascally  w^ay  supposed, 
so  to  punish  on  mere  suspicion  of  guilt,  or  rather  upon  the 
mere  possibility  that  persons  may  be  guilty — if  such  intimi- 
dation should  be  practised,  and  voters  deterred  from  giving 
their  franchises,  when  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  declared  opinion  of  the  house  of  commons  itself 
is,  that  voting  ought  to  be  free  and  iincontroulled — Why 
then,  all  that  need  be  said,  is,  that  the  honourable  house 
would  only  consult  its  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  the 
people,  for  whom  they  serve,  by  visiting  such  flagrant  ini- 
quity in  those  bad  landlords  \\Ai\\  the  most  signal  punish- 
ment. It  has  been  already  shown,  how^ever,  that  tenants 
of  farms  are  not  thus  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad. 

But  it  is  added,  that  "  all  this  study  at  concealment  of 
a  solemn  promise  violated,  would  tend  to  make  the  voter 
lead  the  life  of  a  hypocrite,  and  that  his  hfe  would  be  one 
continued  lie.  He  who  is  habitually  false  on  one  subject, 
would  not  be  true  in  others.'"  But  such  concealment,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  falsehood,  as  they  are  called,  have  less  of  moral 
turpitude,  are  less  demoralizing  to  the  individual,  than  the 
self-felt  degradation  of  a  voters'  having  been  vilely  driven, 
through  bribery  or  menace  to  vote  for  A,  w^hen  in  his  con- 
science he  thinks  he  ought  to  vote  for  B,  which  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  the  open  vote.  Now  suppose  in  the 
case  of  the  Ballot,  that  a  landlord  has  the  pow^r  to  ruin  his 
tenant  and  his  family,  and  threatens  to  do  so,  unless  the 
tenant  promises  to  vote  for  A,  contrary  to  such  tenant's 
own  private  conviction  of  what  is  right.  On  the  one  side,  is 
his  sense  of  duty,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  member  of 
society  ;  on  the  other,  the  dread  of  offending  his  overbearing 
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and  unjust  landlord.  That  landlord  wrings  from  the  te- 
nant at  length  a  reluctant  promise,  but  the  man  gives  an 
opposite  vote  for  his  country,  notwithstanding  ;  meaning, 
however,  to  conceal  the  fact.  Now  it  is  contended  that 
the  giving  of  such  a  promise,  under  the  terror  of  so  great 
an  impending  evil,  and  the  breaking  that  promise  after- 
wards are  almost  as  venial  as  it  would  be  to  promise  the 
ruffian  who  might  hold  a  pistol  to  your  head  not  to  inform 
against  him,  intending  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Equally  venial  would  it  be,  should 
the  ruffian  again  fall  in  with  him,  to  deny  that  he  had  ever 
given  such  information,  although  the  fact  was  the  reverse. 
It  is  the  vindictive  tyrannical  landlord  in  the  one  case,  and 
the  brutal  desperado  in  the  other,  who  are  the  real  criminals 
in  the  estimation  of  the  law,  and  of  sound  moral  feeling, 
and  not  the  individuals  who  have  had  faithless  promises 
extorted  from  them,  and  who  have  subsequently  violated 
those  promises  under  circumstances  so  excusable.  We 
may  discern  something  to  commend  in  the  spirit  that  would 
brave  the  pistol  in  the  one  case,  and  ruin  in  the  other,  but 
men  do  not  deservedly  incur  censure,  if  they  happen  to  be 
overawed,  and  yield  to  fear  under  such  circumstances. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  if  the  Ballot  were  introduced 
landlords  would  not  be  so  eager  to  ascertain  how  their  te- 
nants have' voted.  The  hopelessness  of  their  obtaining  con- 
clusive information,  and  their  interest  in  not  breaking  with 
their  tenants  would  instruct  them  ;  that  it  would  be  better 
far  to  be  ignorant  of  the  knowledge.  Why  it  is  a  part  of 
the  noble  lord's  argument  that "  when  the  candidate  discovers 
that  he  had  only  fifty  voters  where  he  expected  five  hun- 
dred, the  Lord  Johns  and  Sir  Roberts  would  insist  that  the 
deficiency  was  not  amongst  their  tenants."  Well,  then, 
it  is  surely  evident  enough  that  the  same  feelirigs  would 
impel  them  to  avoid  rather  than  prosecute  inquiry,  and  the 
more  so  according  as  they  might  apprehend  that  inquiry 
would  produce  detection,  because  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  defaulters  there  would  then  be  apparent,  the  smallness 
of  the  landlords  real  influence  amongst  his  tenants,  and 
the  less  also  would  be  the  candidate's  obligation  to  such 
landlord. 

The  too  frequent  consequence  of  exerting  a  person's 
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interest  in  favour  of  one  candidate  is  to  give  offence  to  the 
other  ;  to  occasion  dissatisfaction  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
to  render  tenants,  and  their  families,  and  neighbours,  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  in  fine  to  destroy  all  harmony 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  already  stated.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  of  property  and  influence — certainly  not  a  country 
gentleman,  who  will  not  confirm  the  truth  of  all  this,  and 
but  few  who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  those  evils  rooted 
out.  Now  let  but  the  Ballot  be  introduced,  and  candidates 
will  afterwards  see  the  folly  of  seeking  to  induce  the  "  Lord 
Johns  and  Sir  Roberts,"  or  other  men  of  property,  to 
exercise  an  undue  influence  over  their  tenants,  in  defiance 
of  the  constitutional  prhiciple,  that  *  elections  ought  to  be 
absolutely y?^^,'  for  the  answer  to  such  an  application,  and 
willing  excuse  for  not  zealously  entertaining  it,  would  neces- 
sarily be  "  the  Ballot  hath  bereft  me  of  all  the  influence 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise,  inasmuch  as  I  have  no 
means  now  of  discovering  whether  my  tenants  vote  for  or 
against  my  wishes." 

It  is  possible,  unquestionably,  that  isolated  instances 
may  occasionally  occur,  in  which  through  the  babbling 
gossip  of  the  tenant  himsef,  the  Ballot  may  fail  to  afford 
him  protection  against  the  prying  humour  of  his  landlord : 
and  in  which  also  (but  for  the  honour  of  English  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable)  a  disappointed  suspicious  landlord 
may  be  so  iniquitous  as  to  wreak  his  blind  and  desperate 
vengeance,  even  upon  the  very  man  who  may  have  voted 
according  to  his  wish,  (for  the  argument  on  the  other  side 
supposes  that  possible  at  least),  but  to  attempt  to  urge 
from  either  of  those  most  extraordinary  and  improbable 
cases  anything  against  the  Ballot  itself,  is  to  resort  to  the 
fallacious  and  stale  expedient  of  endeavouring  to  impugn 
a  rule,  by  arguing  from  some  defect  which  constitutes  the 
very  exception  to  such  rule.  The  truth,  however,  is  that 
in  the  instances  assumed  the  fault  is  not  in  the  Ballot  at  all, 
but  in  the  folly  of  the  tenant  in  one  instance,  and  in  tlir 
iniquity  of  the  landlord  in  the  other.    (See  farther,  p.  35^. 

When  Mr.  Brougham's  mention  of  bad  landlords  was 
cheered  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  he  exclaimed,  "  as  if  his  men- 
tion of  bad  landlords  was  not  to  the  point,  wdiy  it  was  on 
the   assumption    of   bad   landlords,  wdio  would  visit   the 
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refusal  to  vote  for  them,  on  their  tenants,  that  the  necessity 
oF  vote  by  Ballot  was  at  all  defended."  But  that  is  alto- 
gether a  mistake,  for  the  Ballot  recommends  itself  by  many 
other  advantages.  It  will  put  an  end  to  bribery,  because 
should  a  bribe  be  given,  the  voter  might  give  his  suffrage 
without  detection,  to  the  rival  candidate.  It  will  also  put 
an  end  to  dictation,  and  all  other  attempts  at  undue  in- 
fluence, by  rendering  it  useless,  as  it  cannot  be  discovered 
for  which  candidate  the  vote  might  have  been  after  all 
given.  So  that  the  elector  will  not  be  obstructed,  as  he 
is  now  liable  to  be,  in  giving  a  free  and  independent  vote. 
It  will  also  save  all  expenses  of  treating,  carriages,  voters, 
&c.,  because  were  the  candidate  to  incur  such  expenses, 
the  opposing  candidate  might  still  get  the  votes.  It  will 
also  prevent  the  intemperance  and  riots,  so  often  attendant 
upon  such  treating.  And  it  will  also  preserve  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  neighbourhood  against  the  angry  quar- 
rels and  disturbances,  occasioned  by  its  being  known  for 
whom  particular  votes  have  been  given,  contrary  to  the 
expectations  of  others.  But  these  are  of  the  number  of  the 
evils  which  are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  the  preselit 
system  of  open  voting,  and  to  frustrate  which  is  the  pecu- 
liar merit  and  utility  of  the  Ballot.  These  advantages  of 
the  Ballot  were  not  taken  into  the  view  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  who  confined  his  arguments  to  particular  and 
and  special  cases  which  might,  by  possibility  occur,  being 
the  mere  creation  of  his  own  imagination. 

This  false  logic  of  attempting  to  disprove  general  prin- 
ciples by  attacking  particular  exceptions,  appears  to  be 
much  in  favour  with  the  opponents  of  the  Ballot  gene- 
rally. To  evince  its  futility,  let  me  exemplify,  in  the  in- 
stance of  vaccination,  against  which  there  existed  at  first 
so  strong  a  prejudice,  but  which  is  now  found  to  be,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  perfect  protection 
against  one  of  the  most  pestilential  maladies  to  which  the 
human  race  is  subject:  yet  there  have  been  particular 
instances  in  which  it  has  failed  altogether  of  being  a  pro- 
tection, and  indeed,  it  may  rarely  happen,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  infection  into  particular  systems,  previously 
vitiated  by  containing  purulent  matter,  may  do  mischief. 
Now,  what  would  the  reader  think,  if  a  physician  were  to 
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contend  that,  because  of  the  ill-success  of  vaccination  in  the 
particular  instances  last  mentioned,  it  would  be  wise  to 
reject  it  universally  ?  Of  just  the  same  value  are  the 
arguments  of  the  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  who  de- 
nounce the  practice  of  the  Ballot  entirely  in  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  because  there  may  possibly  arise 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  its  general  success  and  utility. 

When  men  of  the  very  first  abilities  can  adduce  no 
stronger  arguments  than  the  above  against  the  Ballot,  the 
only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  it  is  based  on  a 
foundation  too  strong  to  be  shaken. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  also,  according  to  the  Times,  stated 
that,  "  with  respect  to  voting  by  Ballot,  it  had  been  said 
that  this  was  the  mode  of  election  in  clubs,  and  that  it 
might,  therefore,  be  safely  applied  in  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  But  the  cases  were  very  different,  for 
the  REFINED  HABITS  OF  SOCIETY  made  it  impossible  for 
one  gentleman  who  had  blackballed  another,  to  meet  and 
associate  in  society,  with  that  other,  if  the  fact  were 
knoivn.''''  Now,  no  person  it  is  presumed  ever  meant  to 
contend  that  the  two  cases,  any  more  than  other  similies, 
run  on  all  fours  together,  and  are  precisely  similar  in  every 
possible  point  of  comparison  ;  but  only  that  in  the  case  of 
elections  for  members  of  parliament,  as  much  as  for  mem- 
bers in  clubs,  the  secrecy  of  the  Ballot  was  called  for,  and 
would  be  found  generally  efficacious  in  affording  protection 
to  the  voter- 

As  to  the  refinement  treated  of  by  the  right  honourable 
baronet,  which  is  said  to  admit  of  one  person's  blackballing 
another,  and  associating  with  him  afterwards,  provided  that 
the  stigma  be  only  affixed  secretly,  but  otherwise  not ;  it 
does  seem  to  some  tastes  at  least,  to  smack  of  corruption 
rather  than  of  purity.  To  those  who  are  not  over-refined, 
such  conduct  must  appear  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  Ballot.  But  admitting  it  to  have  the  effect  stated,  in 
the  instance  of  a  club — why  then,  forsooth,  it  must  be  the 
grand  desideratum  for  tenants  who  have  dictatorial  land- 
lords ;  seeing  that,  a  tenant  might  with  the  help  of  the 
Ballot,  vote  contrary  to  his  promise ;  and  afterwards  like 
a  man  of  refined  habits,  conscientiously  and  honourably 
look  his  landlord  in  the  face,  and  lead  him  to  believe  that 
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such  promise  had  been  religiously  kept !  Verily,  this  pre- 
cious use  of  the  Ballot  in  "  lefined  society,"  is  im- English 
enouo-h,  whatever  the  Ballot  itself  may  be  !  Such  trea- 
chery may,  perhaps,  be  in  character  in  those  countries  in 
which  the  stiletto  is  in  use ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  much  too 
refined  for  either  of  the  component  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  What !  virtually  denounce  a  man  on  one  night, 
as  being  unworthy  to  become  a  member  of  even  a  pro- 
miscuous club,  and  then  on  the  night  following,  associate 
with  the  very  same  person  in  private  society,  as  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  occurred  !  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  terms  to 
call  such  "  habits"  refined,  although  indeed,  there  may 
be  a  state  of  society  calling  itself  ''  refined,"  in  which 
such  habits  may  predominate.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
most  assuredly  every  sound  Englishman,  untainted  by  fo- 
reign habits,  (and  the  right  honourable  baronet  himself  is 
of  the  number)  would  spurn  at  dissimulation  so  base,  and 
would  be  unable  to  discern  if  the  candidate  for  admission 
was  unfit  to  become  the  common  member  of  a  club,  how 
he  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  individual,  possibly  be 
supposed  to  be  a  fit  companion  for  him  in  the  closer  and 
more  select  relations  of  private  society  ? 

The  words  certainly  must  have  escaped  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  in  the  hurry  of  debate  ;  but  at  all  events,  one 
thing,  even  upon  his  own  showing  is  clear,  which  is,  that  the 
Ballot  is  in  the  case  of  clubs  generally  found  to  be  effectual, 
on  the  ground  of  its  secrecy.  And,  so  far  therefore,  as 
his  argument  can  be  made  to  apply  to  voters  for  members 
of  parliament,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  Ballot  in  the  latter  case  also ;  for  secrecy  will  be  as 
sure  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

But  whether  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  admissible  in  a 
member  of  a  club  to  employ  the  secrecy  of  the  Ballot, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  indirect  attack  on  the  character  of 
one  whom  he,  notwithstanding,  deems  not  unworthy  to 
associate  with  ;  there  cannot  be  any  impropriety,  in  a 
voter  for  members  of  parliament,  availing  himself  of  similar 
secrecy,  for  his  own  protection  against  any  evil  consequen- 
ces which  might  otherwise  befall  him,  merely  for  giving 
his  suffrage,  according  to  his  conscience,  as  an  honest  man, 
and  good  member  of  society  should  do.      In  the  one  case 
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it  is  employed  as  a  dagger,  in  the  other  as  a  shield.  And 
really,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  showing  that  the  Ballot  is  some- 
times employed  for  the  former  purpose,  is  rather  a  curious 
way  of  convincing  the  world,  that  it  cannot  be  legitimately 
made  use  of  for  the  latter.  However,  the  argument  of  this 
opposition  leader  against  the  Ballot,  in  elections  for  members 
of  parliament,  amounts  to  nothing  more. 

But  the  true  reason,  for  resorting  to  the  Ballot  at  our 
clubs,  is  not  to  enable  the  black-baller,  and  the  black-balled 
to  associate  together  afterwards,  but  to  protect  the  former 
against  the  pistol  of  the  latter.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
club,  however,  the  Ballot  has  not  been  wiiversalh/  success- 
ful. Some  readers  probably  have  not  heard  of  the  fol- 
lowing exception. — A  son  of  the  sister  kingdom,  who  was 
a  notorious  duellist,  a  very  quarrelsome  fellow,  and  a  dead- 
shot,  having  been  proposed  at  a  certain  club,  and  honoured 
with  many  black  balls,  resolved  at  first  to  challenge  in  suc- 
cession every  member  of  the  club  who  had  been  present,  in 
order  as  he  said,  to  be  sure  of  getting  at  the  right  man  at 
last;  but  the  jontleman's  temperament  was  of  too  fiery  a 
nature  to  brook  a  course  so  dilatory,  and  accordingly,  the 
fiirst  full  night  he  forced  his  way  into  the  club-room,  and 
placing  his  back  to  the  fire,  coolly  accosted  every  member,  in 
turn,  with — "  And  was  it  not  a  white  ball,  sure,  that  You  put 
in  ?" — Not  a  single  answer  was  returned  in  the  negative  ! 
Not  even  a  shake  of  the  head,  by  w^hich  a  negative  might 
be  implied  !  On  which  he  exclaimed,  ''By  Jasus  then,  all 
this  black-balling  they  have  been  talking  of,  had  no  truth 
in  it,  at  all  at  all."  And  the  jontleman  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour  of  his 
unanimous  election  !  The  occurrence  was  a  real  one,  but 
the  locus  in  quo  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Had  this  solitary  exception  happened,  and  could  have 
been  any  way  twisted  to  bear  on  the  case  of  Ballot  for 
members  of  parliament-— what  would  not  my  lord  chancellor 
have  made  of  it  ?  It  would  have  been  a  decisive  case, 
strictly  in  point  —  the  most  positive  and  invincible  proof 
possible,  that  the  Ballot  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  constitu- 
ting to  voters  a  certain  protection. 

Thus,  the  poor  Ballot  would  be  condemned  to  the  shades, 
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for  no  sin  whatever  of  its  own ;  the  entire  blame  resting  in 
fact,  with  the  impetuous  jontleman  in  the  one  instance,  and 
with  the  bad  landlord  in  the  other,  both  of  whom  deserved  to 
be  kicked  for  their  inquisitorial  violence  and  injustice. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  also  said  in  the  Times,  to  have 
argued  in  the  month  of  May  last,  that  disastrous  conse- 
quences would  result,  from  members  of  parliament  giving 
secret  votes  in  parliament  by  Ballot.  And  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  adopting  the  right  honourable  baronet's  idea,  did, 
in  one  of  his  flings  at  the  Ballot,  from  the  Borough  hus- 
tings, on  the  31st  of  last  July,  as  stated  in  the  7^/m<?5  jour- 
nal, also  asks  the  electors  of  Southwark,  how  they  "  would 
like  to  take  up  a 'newspaper,  and  see  that  some  great 
measure  had  been  carried,  or  repealed,  by  placing  black 
or  white  balls  in  a  box,  and  that  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  hue  of  the  ball  put  into  it  by  the  representa- 
tive ?"  Now,  assuredly  nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  this,  unless  indeed,  it  could  be  supposed 
possible  for  a  representative  of  the  people,  no  matter 
whether  a  knight  or  burgess,  or  both,  keeping  aloof  from 
his  post,  and  not  giving  in  his  adhesion  either  way,  pending 
the  discussion  of  some  great  measure  in  dispute  between 
contending  parties,  and  the  uncertainty  whether  the  ayes, 
or  noes  would  have  it.  Such  conduct  would  be  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  require  explanation. 

But  what  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  curious  in  logic, 
has  the  case  put  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
essentially  dissimilar  than  that  case,  and  voting  by  Bal- 
lot for  the  election  of  representatives  in  parliament.  In 
the  one,  the  voter  is  exercising  in  his  own  person,  his  own 
individual  right,  and  the  object  of  the  Ballot  is,  that  he 
may  not  be  unjustly  controuUed  in  the  exercise  of  it,  which 
might  happen  in  open  voting.  Whereas,  every  member 
of  the  commons'  house  of  parliament,  is  merely  a  proxy  or 
substitute  for— -in  truth,  as  he  is  called,  the  representative 
of— other  persons.  And  it  is  obviously  indispensable,  that 
his  vote  be  an  open  one,  in  order  that  his  constituents 
may  know,  whether  he  as  their  representative  has  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust  and  duty  to  which  he  was  delegated. 
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And  consequently  whether  his  conduct  deserves  their  cen- 
sure or  approbation,  and  if  it  would  be  prudent  or  not,  again 
to  return  him,  to  serve  for  them  in  parliament. 

The  next  position  of  the  gallant  general,  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  against  the  Ballot,  is,  that  "  It  was  thejopinion  of 
"  the  members  of  the  American  legislature,  who  repre- 
"  sented  those  states  where  the  Ballot  prevailed,  that  it 
"  y^iis  fallacious  and  injurious^  Now  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  on  all  hands,  that  at  least  this  argument  is  quite  far 
fetched  enough ;  but  whether  it  was  worth  the  bringing 
home,  is  another  question,  which  we  shall  arrive  at  by  and 
by,  after  it  is  inquired— why  travel  all  the  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  for  an  imaginary  test  of  the  utility  of  the 
Ballot,  or  why  rely  upon  the  private  individual  assertions 
of  the  Lord  knows  who,  for  the  proof?  when  almost  at  our 
doors,  and  under  our  eyes,  regenerated  France  supplies  so 
brilliant  and  glorious  an  example  of  its  efficacy.  It  was 
avowed  by  Polignac,  on  the  late  trial  of  the  French  minis- 
ters, that  the  king's  motive  in  dissolving  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  was  the  expectation  of  getting  another  more  pliable, 
but  the  Ballot  proved  the  safeguard  of  the  countr}' — the 
Ballot — the  Ballot  was  the  thing  which  set  at  naught  the 
vile  scheme  of  the  king.  When  first  the  case  of  America  was 
cited  with  so  much  boldness,  and  the  Ballot  at  the  same  time 
called,  as  the  gallant  general  did  gallantly  call  it,  a  "  lying, 
fallacious,  deceptions  system,"  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide,  how  it  was  best  to  deal  with  the  intelligence, 
although  it  seemed  so  incredible.  But  now,  (thanks  to  INir. 
Joseph  Parkes  of  Birmingham,  for  his  zeal  and  precaution,) 
it  is  made  apparent,  that  the  high  authorities  against  the 
Ballot  above  referred  to,  must  have  drawn  largely  on  their 
imaginations,  for  the  precious  information  with  which  they 
supplied  the  gallant  general.  Mr.  Parkes,  to  his  great  cre- 
dit, took  the  trouble  of  sending  out  to  the  States,  some 
months  ago,  for  all  oflficial  documents,  and  facts  connected 
with  the  law  and  exercise  of  Ballot,  and  promises  to  make 
them  public,  which  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  do  as  speedily 
as  possible.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  useful  to  transcribe 
from  the  Birmingham  Journal  of  the  18th  ult.  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  from  that  gentleman's  very  able  speech  on 
the  subject. — '*  The  declaration  of  American  independence 
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in  1776,foaiid  the  different  provinces  in  possession  of  various 
colonial  legislatures.  In  all  the  states  viva  voce,  or  open 
voting,  was  the  old  practice.  The  wisdom  of  the  first  le- 
o-islators  of  America,  left  each  state  to  deal  with  its  own 
local  legislature  and  customs.  New  York,  in  its  first  con- 
stitution, passed  April  the  20th,  1776,  thus  regulated  the 
mode  of  voting. 

"  VI.  And  li'hereas  an  opinion  hath  long  prevailed  among 
"  divers  of  the  good  people  of  this  state,  that  voting  at  elec- 
"  tions  by  Ballot,  would  tend  more  to  preserve  the  liberty 
"  and  equal  freedom  of  the  people  voting  viva  voce.  To  the 
"  end,  therefore,  that  a  fair  experiment  be  made,  which  of 
'*  these  two  methods  of  voting  is  to  be  preferred — 

"  Be  it  ordained,  that  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  ter- 
"  mination  of  the  present  war,  between  the  United  States  of 
"  America  and  Great  Britain,  an  act  or  acts  be  passed  by  the 
*'  legislature  of  this  state,  for  causing  all  elections  thereafter 
"  to  be  held  in  this  state,  for  senators  and  representatives  in 
"  assembly,  to  be  by  Ballot,  and  directing  the  manner  in 
*'  which  the  same  shall  be  conducted.  A7id  whereas  it  is  pos- 
"  sible,  that  after  all  the  care  of  the  legislature,  in  framing 
"  the  said  act  or  acts,  certain  inconveniencies  and  mischiefs 
*'  unforeseen  at  this  day,  may  be  found  to  attend  the 
"  said  mode  of  electing  by  Ballot— 

'^  It  is  further  ordered,  that  if,  after  a  full  and  fair  ex- 
''  periment  shall  be  made  by  voting  by  Ballot  aforesaid,  the 
"  same  shall  be  found  less  conducive  to  the  safety,  or  inter- 
"  est  of  the  state,  than  the  method  of  voting  viva  voce, 
"  it  shall  be  lawful  and  constitutional,  for  the  legislature  to 
"  abolish  the  same  ;  and,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
"  bers  present,  in  each  house  respectively  shall  concur 
"  therein.  And  further,  that  during  the  continuance  of 
"  the  present  war,  and  until  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
*'  shall  provide  for  the  election  of  senators  and  represen- 
"  tatives  in  assembly  by  Ballot,  the  said  elections  shall  be 
"  made  viva  voce.'''' 

"  In  those  decennial  or  periodical  revisions  of  the  New 
York  constitution,  as  wisely  provided  for,  the  law  of  elec- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee.  They  unanimously 
REPORTED  TO  MAKE  BALLo  r  PERMANENT,  which  had  been 
only  provisional  and  experimental  ;    the  convention  in  dis- 
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cussing  the  report,  unanimously  approved  Ballot,  as 
indispensable  and  of  admitted  superiority-  The  New  York 
convention  of  1821,  enacted,  (Act.  2.  Sec.  4.,)  that  "  All 
elections  of  the  citizens  shall  be  by  Ballot,  except  for  such 
town  officers,  as  may  by  law  be  directed  to  be  otherwise 
chosen." 

To  this  triumphant  refutation,  may  be  added  the  fact, 
that  all  the  states  forming  the  union,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, have  adopted  election  by  Ballot,  in  all  their  ge- 
neral civic  institutions ;  and  that  in  Co:inecticut,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Louisiana,  especially,  the  Ballot  has  been 
comparatively  more  recently  substituted  for  open  voting. 
The  highest  legal  aut^.'.ority  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Kent,  lately  chancellor  of  the  New  York  equity  court, 
thus  attests,  the  general  adoption  and  efficacy  of  the 
Ballot,  in  the  third,  and  recently  published  volume  of  his 
commentaries  on  American  law.  — '  The  United  States 
in  their  improvements  upon  the  rights  of  represen- 
tations, may  certainly  claim  pre-eminence  over  all  other 
governments,  ancient  and  modern.  Our  elections  are 
held  at  stated  seasons,  established  by  law.  The  people 
vote  by  Ballot  in  small  districts,  and  public  officers  pre- 
side over  the  elections,  receive  the  votes,  and  maintain 
order  and  fairness.  Though  the  competition  between 
candidates  is  generally  active,  and  the  zeal  of  rival  par- 
ties sufficiently  excited,  the  elections  are  every  where 
conducted  with  tranquillity.' 

Here  then  is  documentary  evidence,  of  the  most  per- 
fect description,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  the  highest  legal 
authority  in  the  United  States,  both  concurring  to  show 
that  in  America,  the  mode  of  voting  by  Ballot  for  repre- 
sentatives, is  most  highly  prized.  Surely  there  never 
before  was  any  assertion  so  pointedly  met,  and  so  triumph- 
antly repelled,  as  that  the  Ballot  is  a  "  lying  and  deceptious 
system;"  and  found  in  America  to  be  ''  fallacious  and  inju- 
rious " — Wl.o  are  the  "  members  of  the  American  legisla- 
ture," that  have  palmed  so  queer  a  hoax  upon  the  gallant 
general?  but  it  does  not  matter  much,  now  that  their  slan- 
derous statements  are  completely  falsified  ! 

One   reason  which  hath   been  assigned,  why  the  Ballot 
would  be  ineffectual  agamst  bribery  is,  because  the  candidate 
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might  say,  "  If  I  succeed  such  a  sum  shall  be  divided  amongst 
you/'  And  to  be  sure,  if  the  present  pretty  httle  snug 
rotten  boroughs,  were  to  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  Bal- 
lot be  introduced,  perhaps  it  might  enter  into  the  head  of 
a  candidate  to  make  such  a  proposal  to  a  majority  of  the 
electors  ;  but  then  he  would  afterwards  be  at  the  mercy  of 
those  electors,  inasmuch  as  either  of  them  might,  by  dis- 
closing the  circumstance,  vacate  his  election;  and,  in  fact, 
he  would  be  restrained  from  makino^  any  such  ofler  at  all, 
as  he  must  be  under  an  apprehension  that  one  or  other  of 
the  base  sordid  wretches,  whom  he  had  suborned,  would 
appiize  the  rival  candidate  of  the  fact,  for  a  higher  reward 
than  his  share  of  the  promised  bribe  would  amount  to. 
But  in  any  case  where  the  electors  are  numerous,  as  they 
would  be  in  a  reformed  house  of  commons,  the  idea  would 
be  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  by  any  candidate  for 
a  moment.  Supposing,  however,  the  present  system  of  repre- 
sentation to  remain  as  it  is  ;  and  the  only  alteration  to  be 
the  introduction  of  the  Ballot,  in  the  room  of  open  voting, 
and  that  the  scheme  suggested  might  succeed  in  some  cases 
without  detection,  still  the  Ballot  would  be  attended  with 
all  the  other  many  advantages  enumerated  above. 

Whilst  correcting  a  proof  sheet  of  this  pamphlet,  upon 
taking  up  the  Times  paper  of  this  morning,  (January  20th,) 
the  first  article  which  met  my  eye,  contained  upwards  of 
two  very  closely  printed  columns  under  the  title  of  "  Open 
Voting  better  than  Ballot,''  and  purported  to 
come  '  From  a  correspondent.'  It  is  })retty  evident,  however, 
that  the  article  is  put  forth  as  a  feeler  of  the  public  pulse 
—  as  a  straw  thrown  up  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
Believing  that  it  comes,  from  a  quarter  of  some  authority, 
and  finding  it  in  so  respectable  a  journal  as  the  Jnnes, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  it  by  unnoticed ;  even  if 
the  article  itself  did  not  display  considerable  talent. 
Now,  the  reader  will  recollect,  that  perfection  is  not 
claimed  for  the  Ballot,  more  than  for  any  other  human 
invention:  and  that  the  cjuestion  is,  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage,  the  Ballot  or 
open  voting  ?  The  writer's  first  argument  is,  that  "  the 
Ballot  is  not  a  securit}^  against  bad  voting,"  and  in  proof 
of  it,  instances  the  small  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  &c.,  and, 
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by  and  by  arrives  at  this  notable  conclusion,  that  "  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  open  votings,  that  makes  men  corrupt, 
since,  it  is  evident,  that  tlie  result  must  necessarily  be  tht 
same,  even  in  the  case  of  secret  voting."  Why,  nobody 
ever  dreamt  that  the  corrupt  appetite  of  voters,  was  created 
by  open  votino- ;  but,  that  being  corrupt,  their  appetite  was 
more  Hkely  to  be  gratified,  where  the  open  vote  is  in  use. 
(See  above,  pp.  14.  24.) 

It  hath  been  just  shewn,  why  theBallot  would  be  prefer- 
able in  close  boroughs,  even  ;  but,  admitting  that  as  to  those 
boroughs  the  result  must  be  as  this  writer  asserts,  **  the 
sam^"  in  both  cases,  surely  that  does  not  show  the  supe- 
riorit}-  of  open  voting,  nor  militate  aught  against  the  prefer- 
ence due  to  the  Ballot  in  general  cases,  and  in  other  respects. 

The  writer  next  asserts,  that  in  the  recent  instance  of 
Liverpool,  '•  Corruption  would  have  existed  as  certainly 
under  the  Ballot  as  under  open  voting.  The  candidate 
who  would  pursue  the  method  of  corruption,  would  have 
to  offer  a  sum  of  money  to  such  a  number  of  the  voters  as 
would  secure  his  election,  such  money  to  be  paid  only  in  the 
event  of  his  being  successful."  Now,  the  number  of  voters 
at  the  last  election  was  four  thousand  five  hundred ;  so  that  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  candidate,  the  number  required 
would  be  upwards  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty 
five.  But  very  many  of  the  Liverpool  electors  are  out- 
voters, scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  How 
then  are  such  a  number  to  be  brought  together,  to  have 
this  gross  sum  offered  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  or  sup- 
pose a  sum  to  be  offered  to  each  individual,  is  it  likely 
that  a  voter  whose  inducement  is  the  bribe,  would  leave 
London,  for  example,  and  proceed  to  Liverpool,  to  vote 
for  Mr.  A.,  when  he  may  ultimately  not  receive  one  far- 
thing, in  consequence  of  Mr.  A.'s  being  unsuccessful  ?  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  likely  that  Mr.  A.  would  pay  for 
this  voter's  journey  to  Liverpool,  when  he  may  as  soon  as 
he  gets  there,  vote  for  Mr.  B.  the  rival  candidate  ?  or 
will  Mr.  A.  engage  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  any  voter 
if  he  (A.)  succeeds,  M'hen  probably  the  same  voter  has 
entered  into  a  similar  understanding  with  B.,  and  no  doubt 
the  cunninof  of  the  voters  would  lead  them  to  make  the 
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same  arrangement  with  each  party  so  as  to  be  sure  of  win- 
ning the  bribe,  whoever  may  lose  the  election  !  In  fact, 
the  writer's  expedient  comes  to  this,  that  the  electors  will 
touch  the  bribe,  and  just  vote  as  they  list.  It  is  the  doubt 
and  uncertainty  of  the  candidate's  getting  the  votes  which 
he  purchases,  in  consequence  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Ballot 
that  will  operate  to  discourage  the  practice  of  bribery,  but 
in  the  case  of  open  voting  no  such  difficulty  exists.  A 
gang  of  corrupt  voters  are  collected  together,  taken  down 
to  the  committee  room  under  the  care  of  an  agent,  from 
whence  they  are,  like  a  string  of  horses  at  a  fair,  sent  ready 
trimmed  and  jockied  to  the  poll,  where  each  declares  aloud 
for  which  candidate  he  votes,  and  that  candidate  is  certain 
that  he  has  got  the  vote  he  agreed  for  previously.  (See 
also,  p.  32,  as  to  the  folly  of  such  a  contrivance.) 

The  writer  then  considers  whether  the  Ballot  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country,  in  the  event  of  a  considerably 
extended  franchise,  and  proceeds  to  point  out  the  evil 
consequences  which  he  thinks  would  arise.  His  first  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  it  "  enables  a  man  to  commit  the  base 
act  of  solemnly  promising  one  thing  and  doing  another, 
which  must  cause  him  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  detection, 
even  with  his  own  family."  The  answer  to  this  is,  that 
it  is  not  the  Ballot  which  makes  such  a  man  perfidious,  but 
his  own  nature  ;  and  if  he  be  treacherously  disposed,  it  will 
influence  his  conduct  not  in  elections  only,  but  in  the 
affairs  of  life  generally.  It  is  admitted,  that  such  a  man 
would,  in  the  case  of  the  Ballot,  promise  one  way,  and 
vote  anothei',  even  when  not  under  undue  external  in- 
fluence, but  then  the  same  miscreant  would  in  the  case  of 
the  open  vote,  take  a  bribe  from  one  candidate  and  yet 
vote  for  the  other,  notwithstanding  !  Such  instances  are  not 
rare,  and  the  juggled  candidate  not  having  clean  hands 
himself  has  no  redress. 

The  voter,  too,  will  either  be  dependent  on,  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  person  who  applies  to  him  for  his  promise. 
If  independent— he  will  not  give  any  promise  at  all ;  or 
giving  one,  will  perform  it.  If  dependent,  and  so  much 
so,  as  to  put  his  property  or  happiness  in  jeopardy  were  he 
to  refuse  to  promise,  why  then  the  breach  of  a   promise 
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so  obtained  would  be  as  pardonable  in  the  sight  of  i^i&di) 
and  man  as  if  it  had  been  extorted  by  a  ruffian  holding  a.;' 
pistol  to  his  head,  as  observed  above,   (p.  22.) 

In  any  case  where  a  promise  is  wrung  from  a  man,  to 
vote  against  his  conscience,  there  would  be  in  the  breach  of 
it,  less  of  self-abasemenl — less  of  degradation  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  family  and  friends,  and  a  less  demoraliz- 
ing influence  on  society,  even  if  it  were  known  that  he 
had  voted  contrary  to  his  promise,  than  there  would  be,  if 
the  same  voter  basely  submitted  to  be  driven  to  the  perfidy 
of  giving  his  open  vote  for  A.  thereby  ostensibly  proclaiming 
to  the  public  that  he  deemed  him  to  be  the  fittest  person  to 
represent  his  country,  when,  in  his  own  conscience  he 
thinks,  and  when  his  family  and  neighbours  know  that 
he  thinks,  the  very  reverse.  Then  how  is  it  as  it  regards 
the  country  itself?  Why,  in  the  case  of  the  Ballot 
the  object  and  aim  of  the  constitution  is  effected  by  the 
election  of  the  man  who  is  deemed  the  best  qualified  to 
serve  his  country  j  but  in  the  case  of  the  open  vote,  the 
representative  would  be  the  person  whom  the  electors  were 
constrained  to  vote  for,  no  matter  if  he  were  the  most  unfit 
person  in  the  world. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  *'  it  will  enable  a  false  friend, 
or  an  open  enemy,  to  insinuate  that  a  person  who  in  reality 
has  voted  faithfully,  had  done  the  very  reverse ;  and  then 
the  Ballot  being  secret,  the  voter  would  not  have  the  means 
of  disproving  the  insinuation,  as  he  would  possess  if  he 
had  given  an  open  vote.""  The  short  answer  to  this  is,  that 
the  Ballot  never  was  recommended  as  constituting  any 
sovereign  spell  against  calumny  or  falsehood. 

The  next  positions,  are  as  to  the  Ballot  having  a  tendency 
to  diminish  natural  independence  and  virtue:  As  to  the 
use  of  the  Ballot  in  clubs  being  a  very  different  thing : 
And  as  to  the  experience  of  the  Ballot  in  other  countries : 
all  of  which  points  have  been  fully  commented  upon  in  a 
former  part  of  this  pamphlet.  (See  pp.  16.  21.  25.  29,  &c.) 

We  then  come  to  the  following  observation,  "  There  is 
only  one  class  of  persons  who  can  receive  any  protection 
from  the  ballot.  This  class  comprehends  those  who  would 
reject  a  bribe,  and  who  wish  to  give  a  vote  according  to  the 
dctates  of  their  con  sciences,  but  would  be  deterred  from 
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dfcjJiiJ^so  by  unjust  private  influence,  by  threats,  by  appre- 
hension of  worldly  injury  happening  to  themselves  and 
their  families.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asked,  should  not  the 
Ballot  be  granted,  to  afford  these  men  an  opportunity  of 
giving  a  conscientious  vote?"  Now  then,  here  is  an 
admission,  at  last,  of  the  utility  of  the  Ballot,  even  in  the 
opinion,  of  so  decided  an  opponent;  and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered how  numerous  is  the  class  of  persons  he  speaks  of — an 
admission  of  its  great  and  extensive  utility  too.  The  reader 
will  find  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ballot,  as  to  this  point, 
above  (pp.  13, 14.  22,  23.)  But  the  writer  kindly  answers 
his  own  question  with  a  "  certainly  not:"  and  why  not,  think 
you,  gentle  reader?  He  shall  speak  for  himself — "  Either 
one  way  or  the  other  their  voting  cannot  affect  the  end — 
The  representative  body  will  answer  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  people  without  their  aid,  and  under  the  plan  of  an 
improved  and  extended  franchise,  the  hardships  under 
which  they  have  heretofore  suffered  if  not  totally  taken  off 
will  be  very  materially  diminished."  So  that  although  the 
Ballot,  the.  reader  sees,  is  admitted  to  be  essential  to  enable 
this  numerous  and  extensive  class  of  voters  to  o'ive  their 
suffrages  freely  and  independently,  the  boon  is  to  be  with- 
held from  them  ;  and  they  are  to  remain  in  a  manner  dis- 
franchised, so  far,  at  least,  as  freedom  and  independence  of 
election  go.  Again—although  the  Ballot  would  "totally 
take  off  the  hardships"  alluded  to,  yet  as  an  improved  and 
extended  franchise  would  "  materially  diminish"  their 
severity  they  must,  forsooth,  be  content  to  forego  the  grati- 
fication of  having  thosehardships  entirely  removed!  Besides, 
this  writer  should  not  make  so  very  sure  that  the  represen- 
tative body  will  '  answer  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
people,'  until  it  is  ascertained  what  kind  of  reform  we 
shall  obtain.  Really  this  reasoning  against  the  Ballot  is 
almost  as  good  as  the  noble  lord's,  the  honourable  baronet's, 
and  the  gallant  knight's,  disposed  of  above. 

The  writer  concludes  with  eulogising  the  open  vote,  on 
account  of  the  tumnlt  and  disorder  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied !  "  The  periodical  exhibition  of  these  kinds  of  tu- 
mult and  disorder,"  (quoth  he,)  *'  may  be  viewed  as 
opportunities  afforded  for  the  spirit  of  liberty"  (query  licen- 
tiousness?) "to  visit  the  heart  of  man — for  enabling  the  poor 
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classes  to  make  a  display  of  their  physical  strength,"  and 
so  forth  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  state,  that"  the  hustings  of  a  po- 
pular election  is  the  appropriate  throne  of  this  spirit  of 
liherty,"  and  he  then  makes  the  following  moan  and  lamen- 
tation, *'  It  is  now  proposed,  under  the  mask  of  voting  by 
Ballot,  to  lead  this  benignant  spirit  into  a  place  of  dark- 
ness and  secrecy  !"  Why,  what  graceless,  designing,  "  fal- 
lacious, and  deceptions"  knaves  these  advocates  for  the  Ballot 
are  !  What,  coax  down  the  '*  benignant  goddess,"  from  her 
appropriate  throne,  a  borough  hustings,  and  seduce  her  into 
a  dark  and  secret  place  !  oh  fie  !  fie  for  shame  !  Help  ! 
help,  to  the  rescue !  Ye  '  noble,'  *■  honoyrable,''  and 
*  gallant'  devotees,  and  champions  !  Arise,  and  to  your  tents  ! 
Gird  on  your  swords,  and  heroically,  or  mock-heroically, 
as  it  may  best  please  ye,  fight  around  the  appropriate  throne 
of  this  right  worshipful  Quean  of  the  open  vote,  truly 
ycleped  licentious,  lest  otherwise  (oh,  dire  and  dismal 
idea  !)  her  benignity-ship  may  get  at  least  her  emblemati- 
cal cap  rent  in  the  fray ;  even  if  her  spiritual  part  should 
remain  immaculate. 

Was  the  man  ever  at  a  contested  election  in  his  life  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  write  such  rodomontade?  Why  at 
the  very  last  election  for  Southwark,  for  example,  many  poor 
creatures  were  dreadfully  wounded  and  maimed,  and  obliged 
to  be  removed  to  the  hospitals,  in  one  of  which  one  of  them 
died,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder.  Now,  these  occurrences  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  tumult,  disorder,  violence,  and  outrage,  occasioned 
by  the  collision  of  the  partisans  of  the  different  candidates, 
and  took  place  in  full  view  of  this  "  benignant  spirit's  ap- 
propriate throne — the  borough  hustings!"  And  as  to  the 
'*  physical  strength"  this  writer  speaks  of,  we  all  know  that 
it  was  gloriously  exerted  at  the  late  Essex  election  by  hired 
ruffians  of  every  description,  one  of  whom  was  punished 
at  the  quarter  session  for  his  savage  brutality.  But  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  observe  upon  it  any  further 
than  to  remark,  that  all  good  members  of  society  invariably 
deprecate  the  tumult  and  confusion,  the  riot  and  intem- 
perance, the  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  intimidation, 
attendant  upon  contested  elections,  as  conducted  under 
the  existing  system  of  open  voting.     And   it  does  indeed 
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show  the  wretched  shifts  to  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Ballot  are  driven,  to  make  out  any  thing  like  a  plausible 
opposition  to  its  adoption,  when  they  are  constrained  to 
rely  upon  such  arguments  in  favour  of  the  open  vote,  as 
good  men  and  good  citizens  cannot  but  reprobate. 

The  opponents  of  the  Ballot  act  as  if  they  thought  they 
had  done  quite  enough  to  prove  the  futility  of  the  Ballot, 
if  they  can  only  imagine  a  case,  where,  by  some  possibility, 
some  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  might  continue 
in  spite  of  the  Ballot;  but  these  persons  should  remember 
that  the  Ballot  is  recommended  not  as  being  in  itself  an 
infallible  specific,  a  sort  of  moral  amulet  or  charm,  to  ward 
off  all  impurity  from  the  constitution,  but  simply  as  a 
mode  of  election,  possessing  much  less  of  evil,  and  much 
more  of  good,  than  that  by  open  vote,  which  it  seeks 
to  supplant,  and  which  affords  no  protection  to  the  honest 
voter,  and  every  facility  to  bribery  and  corruption.  See- 
ino-  then  what  pernicious  consequences  attend  the  mode 
of  open  voting,  and  what  probable  advantages  would  result 
from  voting  by  Ballot :— Seeing  that  the  Ballot  would  not 
be  any  innovation  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution^ 
but  merely  a  better  mode  of  preserving  those  principles 
in  vio-our  and  purity :— Seeing  that  the  Ballot  is  found  to 
be  effectual  and  beneficial  where  it  hath  been  introduced 
in  certain  of  our  domestic  institutions  :— Seeing  that  it  was 
formerly  in  use,  even  in  one  of  our  own  boroughs  for 
electing  members  of  parliament,  when  it  was  found  to 
produce  the  best  effects ;  and  with  the  bright  examples  of 
America  and  France,  in  our  own  times  before  us.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,  the  country  has  a  right 
to  anticipate  that  the  Ballot  will  constitute  a  part  of  every 
plan  which  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  may  introduce,  with  the 
sincere  view  of  procuring  for  the  country  an  effectual  reform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  So 
much  for  the  Ballot. 
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UNIVERSAL     SUFFRAGE. 

Before  this  Pamphlet  is  concluded,  a  few  observations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  reader  on  the  subject  of  Universal 
Suffrage  now  so  strenuously  advocated  by  many  reformers. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  doing  so  these  advocates 
for  reform  are  not  acting  with  sound  policy,  because  it  is 
contending  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  persons  who  never 
have  possessed  it  by  the  constitution ;  because  the  restora- 
tion of  those  rights  to  which  we  clearly  are  entitled  accord- 
ing to  the  true  spirit  of  that  constitution,  will  procure  for  us 
a  sufficiently  full  and  pure  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament ;  and  because  the  plans  of  reform  which  have 
been  heretofore  submitted  to  parliament  by  the  present 
chief  of  the  administration,  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  in- 
sure to  the  country  the  restoration  of  those  rights.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  denied,  that  upon  the  abstract  elementary 
principles  of  genuine  liberty,  every  individual  whose  natural 
rights  are  in  a  state  of  society  committed  to  the  controul  of 
others,  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  selecting  those  to  whom 
such  power  is  delegated  ;  but  our  constitution  regards  so 
universal  an  admission  as  unwise  in  practice.  The  strenuous 
advocates  for  universal  suffrage,  however  assert  that  not 
even  paupers  or  soldiers  should  be  excluded.  Then  upon 
what  ground  is  it  that  they  do  not  admit  females  also? 
Why  should  a  woman  not  have  a  vote  as  well  as  a  man  ?  or 
if  any  reason  exists  against  admitting  married  women,  on 
what  ground  ought  a  single  woman  with  a  large  rental  in 
her  own  right,  or  with  no  rental  at  all,  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  ?  Why  there  does  not  exist  any  reason  whatever  against 
it,  if  men  of  every  station  in  society  are  to  be  admitted. 

The  opponents  of  universal  suffrage  discern,  or  at  least 
think  that  they  discern,  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  for  the 
exclusion  of  all  females,  and  that  reason  is  not  on  account 
of  any  inferiority  of  understanding;  but  because  of  the 
dependence  of  their  sex  on  ours.  Upon  the  same  ground  of 
improbability  it  is  that  a  person  in  indigent  circumstances, 
or  under  the  dominion  of  another,  as  a  common  soldier  is, 
would  vote  freely  and  without  influence,  that  those  per- 
sons are,  by  the   policy  of  our  constitution,  excluded  also. 
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In  truth,  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  elective  franchise  being 
now  possessed  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
by  so  many  who  are  in  dependent  or  indigent  circumstances, 
that  corruption  has  become  so  prevalent  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  representation,  as  for  example,  the  Chelsea 
pensioner,  and  daily  labourers,  alluded  to  above.  (See 
pp.  7  and  8). 

Look  also  at  the  recent  election  for  Liverpool,  and  see 
■what  a  lesson  that  furnishes  on  this  point.  It  was  stated 
in  the  house  of  commons,  to  be  perfectly  capable  of  proof, 
that,  out  of  four  thousand  live  hundred  voters — three  thou- 
sand—bein^;  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,had  been  bribed. 
And  how  did  it  arise  ?  Why,  because  the  right  of  voting- 
belongs  principally  to  persons  whose  narrow  circumstan- 
ces render  them  liable  to  be  overcome  by  the  temptation  of 
money.  It  is  nothing  against  the  argument  that  both  the 
candidates  on  this  occasion  were  men  of  high  character  and 
respectability  (barring  the  bribing  plan,  if  they  were  per- 
sonally conusant  of  it)  ;  for  if  one  of  the  candidates  had 
been  a  Chatham,  and  disdained  to  bribe;  and  the  other  a 
Guy  Vaux,  with  a  sufficiently  heavy  purse  ;  the  latter  would 
have  become  the  honourable  member  for  Liverpool,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  blowing  up  the  honourable  house  the  very 
first  night. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  amongst  the  Liverpool  electors, 
are  many  outvoters,  which  always  has  a  bad  influence  ; 
because,  as  they  only  visit  the  place  occasionally,  they  are 
more  indifferent  as  to  the  opinions  of  their  neighbours, 
whether  they  give  a  free  and  independent,  or  a  suborned 
and  corrupt  vote,  than  if  they  were  householders  and 
residents  in  the  place.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  a  part  of  whatever  plan  of  reform  may  be  introduced, 
to  exclude  all  non-resident  freemen  and  outvoters  of  every 
description. 

It  is  admitted,  notwithstanding,  that  a  female,  or  a  pau- 
per, or  a  common  soldier,  may  give  a  perfectly  free  and  un- 
biassed vote.  But  wise  legislators,  taking  into  consideration 
the  weakness  of  our  natures,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
will  be  governed  by  what  is  probable,  and  not  by  what  is 
merely  possible.  They  will  legislate  for  general  cases,  and 
not  for  exceptions  of  rare  or  accidental  occurrence.      To  do 
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otherwise,  would  be  as  lame  in  legislation,  as  some  of  the 
above  noticed  observations  against  the  ballot  are  lame  in  ar- 
gument, and  for  a  similar  reason.  When  we  have  before  our 
eyes  the  appalling  fact  that  paupers  actually  commit  crimes, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  and  allowance  of  a  gaol,  how 
can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  be  proof  against  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe  ?  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  such 
a  mere  piece  of  living  mechanism  as  common  soldiers  are, 
will  act  in  opposition  to  the  wish  o? their  commanding  of^cevy 
or  in  default  of  any  influence  of  that  kind,  that  they  will  not 
act  in  a  body,  and  be  governed  in  their  choice  by  some 
esprit  de  corps  ?  Seeing  that  the  policy  of  our  ancestors 
has  not  allowed  the  presence  even  of  soldiers  in  places  where 
elections  are  held,  lest  an  undue  influence  might  be  exerted 
through  them  on  the  part  of  the  crown  ;  it  does  seem  not  a 
little  marvellous  that  the  universal  suffrage  advocates  for 
greater  purity  and  independence  at  elections,  should  con- 
tend for  the  right  of  common  soldiers  and  sailors,  not  to  be 
present  merely,  but  to  actually  vote  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  universal  suffrage  would 
give  to  those  who  are  so  low  in  society  as  not  to  be  house- 
holders, persons  who  do  not  pay  the  house  and  window  and 
other  direct  taxes,  and  who  are  not  liable  to  discharge  the 
parochial  duties,  a  greater  influence  by  five  to  one,  than 
householders  who  are  so  liable  ;  for  the  former  constitute, 
numerically,  a  majority  in  the  above  proportion ;— an  influ- 
ence which  might,  in  practice,  be  fraught  with  very  serious 
evils.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  former  pay  taxes  indirectly,  if 
not  directly,  the  answer  is,  so  do  all  pay  taxes  indirectly  ; 
but  then  the  householder  pays  many  direct  taxes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  indirect ;  and  has,  besides,  the  burthen  of  local 
duties  to  perform,  and  hence  one  reason,  why  the  latter 
should  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  the  other  not ;  and 
certainly,  the  householder  ought  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  be  out  voted  by  five  to  one.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  country,  is  a  material 
part  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  therefore,  that  the 
working  classes  ought  to  possess  the  elective  franchise ;  the 
answer  is,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  offered, 
that  very  many  of  the  working  classes  are  householders, 
and  under  either  lord  Grey's,  or  lord  Durham's 
plans  of  reform,  above  detailed,  would  possess  the  right 
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of  voting  :  and  the  desire  of  enjoying  a  similar  privilege 
and  distinction,  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  the  unmar- 
ried artisans  settling  steadily  in  life,  and  becoming 
householders  also.  The  chief  thing  to  be  deprecated  in  any 
plan  of  Reform  is,  fixing  some  maximum  of  income  and 
rent,  which  may  lead  the  industrious  classes  to  conclude, 
that  it  is  levelled  at  their  exclusion.  But  with  respect  to  the 
indiscriminate  admission  of  all  persons  to  vote,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, further  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  returning 
officer  to  decide  whether  the  particular  claimant  has  a  right 
to  vote  for  the  place  or  not,  because,  a  pauper,  soldier,  or 
sailor,  are  in  one  place  to  day,  and  to  morrow  in  another  : 
A  lodger,  too,  whether  poor  or  not,  is  often  upon  the  move. 
But  supposing  the  right  of  voting  to  be  confined  to  house- 
holders, there  will  not  be  any  difficulty,  whether  the  mode 
of  election  be  by  Ballot,  or  by  open  vote.  There  will  then 
exist,  an  infallible  touch-stone,  as  to  the  right,  and  all  com- 
plexity, and  consequent  uncertainty  and  confusion,  will  be 
obviated.  The  voter  will  only  have  to  proffer  his  suffrage 
for  such  a  house ;  his  identity  will  be  necessarily  known  to 
the  parish  officers,  or  collectors  of  taxes,  or,  easily  proved 
by  some  neighbour  ;  his  vote  received  immediately,  and  his 
name  checked  off  on  the  list,  as  having  voted  ;  no  spurious 
votes  would  pass,  and  no  scrutiny  be  required.  In  the 
case  of  freeholders  voting  for  a  county,  however,  if  the  bal- 
lot be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  every  indivi- 
dual's right  to  vote  should  be  ascertained  previously  to  the 
election,  and  a  list  of  the  voters  made  out,  because,  a  scru- 
tiny, as  to  the  right  to  vote  of  any  particular  claimant, 
would  be  altogether  useless,  after  he  had  been  permitted  to 
drop  his  pellet  into  the  box ;  as  that  pellet  would  be  mixed 
with  those  of  other  voters,  and  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
discovered  for  which  of  the  rival  candidates  he  had  2"iven 
his  suftVage.  It  might  be  an  advantageous  arrangement, 
also,  not  to  have  the  boxes  containing  the  Ballots,  in  the 
different  divisions,  opened  by  the  officers  presidino-  in  those 
divisions  but  all  returned  on  oath  to  the  sherifi',  sealed  up, 
and  opened  together,  on  a  day  to  be  fixed,  in  the  presence 
of  the  different  candidates — but  in  truth  all  such  things  are 
en  tirely  matters  of  detail. 

In  fine  the  plan  of  reform  which  was  submitted  to  the 
legislature  in  1797,  by  the  head  of  the  present  administra- 
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tion,  Earl  Grey,  as  the  wisest  and  best  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  country  that  he  could  devise ;  a  plan  be  it 
remembered  not  the  production  of  a  raw  boy,  but  of  a  mind 
mature  and  in  the  zenith  of  its  vigour,  after  four  years'  con- 
sideration of  the  evils  complained  of  in  his  petition,  and 
offered  as  the  fittest  cure  tor  those  evils  j  which  plan  also 
was  approved  of  by  Mr.Fox,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Lord 
Durham,  another  of  the  present  ministers  in  1821,  namely, 

RESIDENT    HOUSEHOLDERS    PAYING    TAXES   to   have  the  right 

of  voting  in  to\Mis,  &c.  Leaseholders  and  copyholders 
AS  WELL  AS  Freeholders  to  have  the  right  of  voting  for 
counties,  and  triennial  elections  restored ;  that  plan  if 
realized  will  render  the  representation  of  the  commons  in 
parliament  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  at  the  same  time — more  especially  with  the  aid 
of  the  Ballot — strangle  all  the  existing  abuses  which  have 
crept  in.  It  would  not  (as  universal  suffrage  would)  be  an 
inroad  on  the  constitution;  but  merely  a  practical  restoration 
of  its  genuine  principles,  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  the  population. 

As  to  the  Ballot,  that  would  not  be  any  innovation  on  the 
constitution;  but  a  mean  of  guarding  that  constitution 
against  the  recurrence  of  similar  abuses  to  those  which  can 
be  traced  in  part  to  the  present  practice  of  voting  openly. 
Members  will  be  returned  for  the  same  places,  and  by  the 
same  numbers  and  description  of  voters  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other :  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  elective  franchise 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  exercised  with  greater  purity  and 
independence,  and  consequently  more  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  by  the  mode  of  the  ballot,  than  by 
that  of  the  open  vote. 

To  conclude — the  constitution  of  England  stands  not  in 
need  of  any  experimental  changes,  either  in  the  way  of 
curtailment,  or  of  extension  of  its  genuine  principles.  Only 
clear  her  old  heart  of  oak  timbers  of  the  boroughmongering 
worms,  and  the  tilthy  rotting  corruption  by  which  they  have 
been  so  long  infested  and  begrimed— before  those  timbers 
become  too  crazy  to  hold  together— and  she  will  again  float 
in  proud  and  gallant  trim,  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  owners, 
and  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world. 

THE   END. 


